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MR. RHODES 


HE ‘Transvaal affair, which began as a public mis- 
fortune, is fast becoming a public disgrace ; if, 
indeed, it be not that already. ‘Those telegrams that 
were produced at the investigation of the Rhodesian 
conspiracy, were they authentic or not? It is a week 
since they were published ; if unauthentic, the managers 
of the various telegraph offices whence they are said to 
have come could have discovered the fraud in an hour. 
No such discovery has yet been made. In short, the 
telegrams are authentic. But perhaps they need ex- 
planation? In some minor particulars they do; and 
of course, if it be necessary to search into the motives 
of the various gentlemen who interchanged these 
messages, a good deal of explanation is called for. 
But if the question simply is whether the telegrams do 
or do not reveal the existence of an insurrectionary plot 
against the Transvaal Government, a plot to which the 
very highest officials of the Chartered Company were 
privy, and in which others their immediate subordinates 
were active, the answer is clear and void of doubt. 
Plainly and palpably there was such a plot; and by 
evidence under their own hands, or by a secretary's 
hand, the chief officers of the Company in Africa were 
deeply engaged in it. There is no more question of 
mistake or misjudging than there is in the case of the 
squalid wretch who confesses to child-murder. 7'his is 
confession, though informal and unintended. Yet every 
day the newspapers are filled with a cant of deprecation 
which we do not trust ourselves to characterise. The 
burden of the song is, ‘In common justice to the great 
Englishmen whose names are implicated in this unfor- 
tunate but eminently patriotic affair, let us wait till 
they explain themselves.’ They have explained them- 
selves. They have done so in these telegrams and 
messages to each other, and in that ride to Johannes- 
burg which (by the telegrams) we all know now to have 
been fraudulently and meanly represented as a dash to 
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save the lives of women and children. According to 
President Kriiger, who confirms a common expectation, 
yet more remains to be told of the still famous though 
entirely unromantic ride. He takes his own time, very 
provokingly, for the production of his evidence; but 
after what he said in his speech at the opening of the 
Volksraad, it seems highly probable that he has a 
reserve of the more significant telegrams and messages 
up his sleeve—to speak with sufficient delicacy of a 
Boer President. He may not be forced to produce 
them ; if he is, we must endure the publication of them ; 
but as to the main facts, and those which concern the 
honour and credit of the country, they are known. 
Excuses, palliations—of course it is merely just to 
listen to all that have the semblance of reason. Possibly 
Mr. Rhodes may be able to add to the only one of 
which at present there is any knowledge: to wit, that 
the Outlander population in a State neighbouring 
Rhodesia being mainly English, and being abominably 
overtaxed and subordinated by the Government of that 
State, it became an imperial duty to assist the Out- 
landers in an armed revolt. From the invention of the 
‘ save-our-wives-and-children* appeal, it would seem 
that the above-named reason was not thought good 
enough in Rhodesia itself to justify an incursion on 
behalf of the rising; and though no card was so good 
to play in England as the one marked ‘ outrages, it 
was obviously hazardous to venture all upon that 
honourable fiction. ‘Therefore it seems as if there must 
be some other explanation, some other excuse, besides 
the only one that remains when the chivalrous purpose 
of the ride has been deducted. If such there be, Mr. 
Rhodes should come to the relief of his fellow country- 
men in England with it on the earliest possible occasion ; 
and that is a very different thing from coming—and 
going away. For at present his defence is being carried 
on in a most distressing as well as a most futile and 
even contemptible way; every point in that defence 
supplying the continental accusers of England with a 
justification of their railing. We, who are Englishmen, 
say that England is a scrupulous respecter of the rights 
of other States; faithful to her obligations; a nation 
obedient to law and sternly repressive of lawbreakers 
no matter what their pretensions to licence; and we 
should also have said, three months ago, intolerant of 
satrapies within the British Empire. But now? Now 
it would seem from much that flows into the English 
press that all this high pretence goes down before the 
apparition of a Mr. Rhodes. It was in violation of the 
acknowledged rights of an independent Government 
that certain of the Queen’s subjects connived at a 
treasonable movement in the Transvaal. Associated in 
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various ways with these persons was another of the 
Queen’s subjects (if he deigns to be such) who 
was at the time Prime Minister of a British South 
African colony; and the lately-published telegrams 
make out, and his friends believe themselves obliged to 
avow, that he was privy to this lawless scheme. ‘That 
the plot was utterly reckless of the honour and credit 
of the Imperial Government, totally indifferent to what- 
ever troubles might be brought upon England at home, 
is manifest. That it was formed and pushed on with a 
singular absence of astuteness is equally clear ; and it is 
also too well known that in consequence of this sad 
want it only escaped a sanguinary failure by failing 
ignominiously. ‘These are extreme aggravations of the 
prime offence—namely, lawlessness of a signal and most 
intolerable kind. Yet when the right word is applied 
to such misdoings, when the question of remedy, pre- 
vention, punishment is raised, all manner of voices cry 
‘ Hush !—friends of Mr. Rhodes!° Presently it appears 
that this gentleman himself is implicated in the affair 5 
to the extent at any rate of keeping it dark, concealing 
his knowledge of a conspiracy which could neither 
succeed nor fail with credit to the British name. Now 
had he been a Sir Bartle Frere, wisely and honourably 
but inconveniently intent on settling the foundations of 
Government in South Africa, we know what would have 
happened to him. But—Mr. Rhodes! Is it possible 
that any one cau think of arraigning Mr. Rhodes ? 

Well why not? Does it not seem that he needs 
arraigning? And if so, why should he be exempt ? 
His patriotism ? the very thing that is in question. His 
imperialism ? perhaps a little too personal and selfish 
to be entirely wholesome; at any rate, it is not for 
any servant of the State to take upon himself Imperial 
decisions, and to work them out in secret. His iron 
will? It must be subject in State affairs, if he pleases, 
to the regular Government of the country: otherwise 
he must consent to be considered as probably over- 
gifted with self-confidence, and certainly a mutineer. 
Or perhaps it is Mr. Rhodes’s astuteness, his circum- 
spection, his judgment, his eminent capacity for states- 
manship, that should free him from question? Un- 
fortunately, it is an apparent lack of cireumspection, 
want of judgment, that has placed him in the arraign- 
able circumstances. The astuteness that dictated his 
message to the Home Government is of course undeni- 
able, but that is another and a different thing. In 
short, there is no reason why Mr. Rhodes should not be 
overhauled exactly as other persons are who have got 
themselves into a similar position. As to his Company, 
whether he remains at the head of it or no is not a 
matter of Imperial concern. The shareholders may settle 
that just as it pleases them. What does concern this 
country and its Government is that Mr. Rhodes should 
retire from politics for a while; that on no account 
should he be invested, or seem to be invested, with any 
part of the authority to which he conceives himself so 
much superior. Unless that is managed, good-bye to 
peace and quietness between Boer and Briton. 


THE SECOND READING 


HE debate on the second reading of the Education 
Bill has a purely parliamentary interest. This 

does not mean that Members attend to hear it, for the 
contrary is the fact. Ali the long harangues on this 
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measure, which is supposed to be moving the deepest 
feeling of the nation, are delivered to an inattentive 
and more or less empty House. Neither, except ina 
few small and fanatical cliques, are they read with any 
care outside. A very brief examination will show that 
they contain, and can contain, little beyond wearisome 
amplifications of what has been said already. Mr, 
Asquith’s unending oration on the first night was only 
his speech of a few weeks ago writ large. Sir John 
Gorst could do no more than repeat what he said on 
the first reading. Every other speaker has almost 
necessarily gone over the same ground covered already 
by one or the other, with such slight variations as may 
be due to his personal character and style of oratory. 
The most original, or, to be strictly accurate, the least 
like the usual Member of Parliament, was Mr. Yoxall, 
who ranted in a fashion more appropriate to a Non- 
conformist meeting than to the House of Commons, 
It was perhaps worth while to have an example of this 
deboshed Puritan eloquence, but we shall be surprised 
if the House does not think one enough. In short, the 
second reading debate became a tiresome superfluity 
after the first night. ‘The general principles have been 
aiready thoroughly threshed out. Everybody knows 
the line the Opposition means to take. It is notorious 
that the Government will have a large majority, and 
there is not a Member of Parliament who is not per- 
fectly well aware that the real work is to be done in 
Committee. 

In the face of all this we learn that the Opposition 
is furious at the mere suggestion of ending the debate 
before next Thursday. ‘The utmost we can hope from 
them is that they will agree to end on Tuesday. And 
it is exactly in this that the Parliamentary interest of 
the debate lies. It is an example of obstruction and 
nothing else. Members who insist on speaking against 
the measure are not engaged in doing the Opposition’s 
legitimate share in the work of legislation. Let us 
take Mr. Bryce’s speech of Wednesday, which we choose 
because it was the most respectable in tone and argu- 
mentative force delivered from his side of the House. 
It consisted partly of repetitions of what he had already 
said, and partly of what would have been more appro- 
priately said in Committee. ‘There was no need to 
deliver it in a second reading debate at all. Why, 
then, did Mr. Bryce speak? Because the Opposition 
is engaged in a double operation. It is addressing an 
audience outside the House for one thing. Unless it is 
to find itself reduced to throwing up the sponge, and 
resign itself to waiting on the chapter of accidents, it 
must work up an excitement in the country. <A way 
of doing this presents itself to the hopes of the minority. 
If the country, or any considerable section of it, can be 
worked into a state of excitement against the Education 
Bill, the case of the Opposition will be notably bettered. 
Now there is a firm belief in the Radical mind that 
this necessary state of emotion can be produced by 
clamouring that the Church of England is about to be 
favoured, that education is to be sacrificed, and in 
general that the wicked obscurantist Tories are trying 
to deprive the people of their rights. Hence Mr. 
Asquith and his friends hammer away at their general 
abuse of the purposes of the Bill. They are not very 
consistent in their choice of arguments but, when you 
are appealing to prejudice, consistency is not strictly 
heeded. ‘The great thing is to get a sufficient number of 
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voters to believe that the School Board is their friend, 
and that it is about to be destroyed. Assumptions and 
appeals to the lower forms of envy and social spite are 
good enough for that purpose. ‘Therefore we have Mr. 
Asquith’s speech and the others which have followed 
it in the same tone. ‘I'he second aim of the Opposition 
is, to call the thing by its right name, obstruction. 
Mr. Asquith has threatened the Cabinet with a furious 
resistance to its measure. One way of resisting is to 
talk for ever so as to make progress impossible. One 
of two advantages may be gained by following this 
course. ‘The Ministry may be weak enough to yield, 
and then time will be wasted, and some approach to a 
case will be made out for the contention that the glorious 
stand is being made against an iniquitous Bill, whereby 
the Opposition’s supporters may be encouraged and the 
spirits of the majority damped. On the other hand, 
the Ministry may refused to be bullied and may apply 
the closure. ‘Then a text will be supplied for loud 
rants against a brutal majority which stifles debate. 

There can, we take it, be no doubt as to which of 
these advantages, such as they are, the Cabinet ought 
to prefer to allow “e*: snemy. It would be a piece of 
pure bad manag ‘ow time to be wasted on 
the second reading. ‘has been more than enough 
talk on such generai questions as whether parents 
ought to be allowed to insist on genuine religious 
teaching for their children, whether Voluntary Schools 
ought to be helped or extinguished, whether it is 
advisable to give the County Councils powers in regard 
to education fand so forth. ‘There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that opinion on these points will be 
modified in the least. We know on the other hand that 
there is a great deal of work to be done in Committee— 
not a little of it will probably be cut out for the 
Ministry by its own supporters. The Agricultural 
Rating Bill must be advanced and the Cabinet can 
hardly have brought the Irish Land Bill in for mere 
show. The Whitsuntide holidays will be here before 
the real work on the Education Bill begins at this rate. 
Unless very resolute measures are taken to stop obstruc- 
tion the Ministry will find itself sunk in the miserable 
welter which is produced when business becomes 
congested in the latter half of a Session. With the 
prospect of such a failure before it the Cabinet will 
be guilty of suicidal mismanagement if it allows time 
to be wasted by such frothy talk as has been heard 
from the Opposition. 'The tone of their rhetoric was 
given by Mr. Asquith when he made his great 
pronouncement, worthy of a debating society of pupil 
teachers, that it is wrong to limit expenditure on 
elementary education when so much money is spent on 
the Navy, 


THE STOKES AFFAIR 


NHE Stokes affair or the Stokes incident, as the 
Continental papers were calling it last summer, 

has resulted, so far as the trial at Boma is concerned, 
in the triumphant acquittal of Major Lothaire. Un- 
fortunately the decision of the judiciary of the Congo 
State cannot by any means be accepted as final. 
There is an appeal to Brussels for one thing, and for 
another the course of justice, as she is understood 
at Boma, runs anything but evenly. Where was 
Dr. Michaux? That is the question which every one 
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interested in the Stokes affair must have asked himself, 
and the telegrams give no explanation whatever. It is 
inconceivable that, had he been present, we should have 
been left in absolute ignorance. On his own statement 
he was the only white man present in Lothaire’s camp 
when Stokes was brought before Lothaire. As the 
Belgian understood no English, and the Irishman no 
I’rench, Michaux had perforce to act as interpreter. We 
know that the court-martial lasted a bare two hours, and 
we are also aware that, if Dr. Michaux can be trusted, 
he pleaded not once nor twice for the remission of the 
sentence. Nevertheless, he awoke next morning to find 
that Stokes had been incontinently hanged and was 
already deposited in an almost ready-made grave. These 
are sufficiently grave statements even if allowance is 
made for the fact that Congo justice must, of necessity, 
be of a rougher and readier made order than justice as 
administered by—Sir Henry Hawkins, let ussay. The 
Foreign Office, therefore, will fail in its duty if it tamely 
acquiesces in the verdict as registered by M. Fuchs. 

The Court of Appeal at Boma is at absolute variance 

with the authorities of the Congo State. The latter 
confessed that the court-martial which tried Stokes was 
illegal, and that he ought. in common decency, to have 
been allowed a further say before a less irresponsible 
tribunal. M. van Eetvelde has further compromised 
the position of M. Fuchs by paying damages to Stokes’s 
relatives, that is to say his Wangamwesi wife and his 
daughter, and to his porters as well. The counsel for 
the defence got rid of this inconsistency in a pleasantly 
irrelevant manner. Major Lothaire had certainly acted 
rather discourteously in confiscating Stokes’s possessions. 
But as to the taking of his life that was quite a minor 
consideration. Lothaire had been constituted a judge 
by Baron Dhanis, he had to deal with a country in a 
state of insurrection, and with Stokes as abetting that 
rebellion. The Public Prosecutor said ditto to M. de 
Saegher when he paid hearty compliments to the valour 
of Major Lothaire. At the same time proof positive 
should have been forthcoming before the commandant 
strung up Stokes with less ceremony than most of us 
would use towards a hydrophobic dog. We are told, 
indeed, that certain letters passed between the merchant 
and the Arab, Kibongwe. If the telegraphic report can 

be trusted, they were by no means convincing, and no 

attempt seems to have been made to test their genuine- 

Otherwise we must put up with Lieutenant 

Henri’s statement that Stokes’s caravan had raided for 
provisions in the Ituri district. Now African adven- 

turers are wont to be none too scrupulous, even when 

they are conducted under missionary leadership. But 

the hanging of a white man by another white requires a 

deal of explanation. Europeans should stand solid in 

Africa, whereas Stokes was dispersed into space by Major 

Lothaire on uncommonly short notice. 

The National Observer has never attempted to be 
particularly excited over the Stokes affair. ‘The man’s 
record was none of the best ; there can be no doubt of 
that. He has been one of those doubtful individuals who 
hover on the fringe of civilisation. Half-trader, half gun- 
runner, ex-preacher, he went just as far as he dared and 
occasionally a yard or two beyond it. Captain Lugard 
would have none of him ; and the Court at Boma may 
possibly have been convinced with regard to Sir Henry 
Colvile, though we have searched The Land of the Nile 
Springs in vain for any compromising reference. But 
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let us take it that Stokes was a sort of John Dunn, ready 
to adapt himself to circumstances as he found them. 
If it paid to smuggle arms and ammunition, he was the 
man. If there was a call for cotton and beads he was 
equally available. Under no code of ethics, more 
especially African ethics, did he deserve to be hanged 
after a drum-head court-martial. He should have 
been taken to Boma, and, if found guilty, then sen- 
tenced to a pretty stiff term of imprisonment. Major 
Lothaire, again, cannot be judged by the European 
standard of justice. He was at grip with the Arabs, 
he was a long distance from his supports, he may have 
been suffering from a touch of fever. At the same 
time he should have remembered that white is white, 
and black is black. He imposed lynch law on a 
European in Central Africa, and thereby he committed 
a grave offence against European international morals. 
We have little sympathy with Stokes the martyr or 
with Lothaire the hangman at sight. A compromise 
can be effected, if the Foreign Office puts due pressure 
on the Congo Government. ‘The Boma trial must be 
treated as a quite unimportant incident in a_ business 
that will have to be settled by courteous yet firm 
diplomacy. 


THE METHODS OF NEW UNIONISM 


HE decision in the ‘ Trollope black list’ case will 
cause a profound sense of relief to that humble 
but necessary part of the community which does not 
consist of wirepullers and advocates of well organised 
trade unions. When it was finally decided some 
twenty years ago that vendors of labour were to be as 
free as members of any other class of persons to enter 
into combinations with one another for their mutual 
benefit, or what they took to be such, the change in the 
law was justified on the ground that it removed a 
restriction to which a particular class was subjected. 
Of late years many people have seen reason to doubt 
whether it did not in fact create a class endowed with 
new and particularly obnoxious privileges. ‘The London 
Building Trades Federation seem certainly to have 
acted on this view. There is no need to decide as to 
the rights and wrongs of the particular quarrel which 
gave rise to the very decisive verdict in the present 
case. It is enough to record that after two years 
peace the workmen alleged that the settlement arrived 
at after a previous difference, namely that the masters 
should employ union and non-union men indifferently, 
had been departed from by the masters, and that the 
masters denied the accusation against their fair dealing, 
and produced a considerable body of evidence to support 
their contention. However that may be, a strike 
occurred, as is often the case in such circumstances, 
and the Federation published (and as the jury have 
decided, published maliciously and vindictively) a list of 
workmen who did not take their side, and thereby 
inflicted, as they must be taken to have intended to 
inflict, substantial injury both on the masters and the 
workmen who refused to join in the strike. 

It is obvious that the important part of the finding 
of the jury consists in the two words ‘ maliciously * and 
‘ vindictively, and since it is difficult to assign any very 
definite meaning to the words, the scientific lawyer and 
the social philospher at large may find it difficult to 
deduce any principle of general application from the 
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present case. When two men or two bodies of men 
differ on the question as to how business is to be carried 
on between them it is inevitable that, pending the 
universal reign of sweetness and light, each side should 
wish to gain a profit at the expense of the other. As 
a single trader must in the present state of things be 
allowed to attempt to drive his competitor into bank- 
ruptey by underselling him, so workmen and masters 
must, if they think it to their advantage, be allowed to 
gain what profit they can to the loss of one another, 
I'raud and force the law can prevent pretty easily, 
except occasionally in the case of picketing. The 
question is how much further it can go in preventing 
practices which most outsiders would condemn, and the 
answer seems to be that neither side must attempt to 
injure the other by means from which it derives no 
direct advantage; which really resolves itself into a 
statement that neither side is to do anything which a 
jury will consider unfair, and under judicial direction 
describe as malicious. 

How far this conclusion will commend itself to persons 
whose duty it is to reduce all rules of conduct to defi- 
nite scientific terms we de not know, but that isa 


question which may safely be left to the Court of 


Appeal and the House of Lords if necessary. 'To the 
practical man, especially to the practical man who has 
to do business with masters or workmen, the important 
point proved by the present case is that there are 
decencies to be observed even in industrial warfare. 
Jones may do his best to gain credence for the asser- 
tion that he is the more desirable workman, but, com- 
parisons always being odious and sometimes libellous, he 
is not to depreciate Robinson ; still less is he to perse- 
cute him. Unfortunately, such persecution in the ranks 
of labour is very difficult to prevent. Messrs. Trollope 
are arich and powerful firm, and have been able to 
vindicate their rights. But it is notorious that hun- 
dreds of cases have occurred in which such tactics as 
those employed by the Building Federation have proved 
completely successful, and had their malice and vin- 
dictiveness been slightly more carefully concealed, they 
too might have achieved a success which they certainly 
did not deserve. No real remedy will be found till 
public opinion, as existing among trade unionists gene- 
rally, is a good deal more enlightened than it is at 
present. But pending such a remote era, the present 
case shows the wisdom of the recommendation of the 
Labour Commission that trade unions should be incor- 
porated. The Building Federation have abundant 
power; they have practically no responsibilities. 
Messrs. Trollope will probably not ask for their five 
hundred pounds, and will pretty certainly not recover 
their costs. This may not matter much to them, but 
to a poorer firm a corporation might prove a formidable 
antagonist even though their case was weak, and a trade 
union an invincible one although its conduct was both 
malicious and vindictive. 


THE MELINE MINISTRY 


YWNUHE outcome of the recent crisis in France certainly 

goes to show that there is still life in the Third 
Republic in spite of numerous symptoms of decrepitude 
and the development of maladies of various sorts. It 
would almost seem as if Marianne were of tougher 
constitution than has been thought. ‘The vitality al 
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which she has given evidence may prove of course to be 
only a flash in the pan, the final effort of an enfeebled 
organism. For the moment, however, it would be rash 
to jump to the conclusion that this is the case. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the manner in which an 
end has been put for the time being to the troubled 
situation of the past few weeks. After its appearing 
probable that recourse would be necessary to extreme 
and unusual measures everything has passed off in 
perfectly normal fashion. The feature, indeed, that 
specially characterises the solution arrived at is its 
absolutely humdrum nature. Not the least sus- 
picion of anything resembling the odour of revolu- 
tion attaches to the new Cabinet. M. Méline is not 
the man either to make or to quell a revolution. He 
is a jog-trot politician who in his most battlesome 
mood would venture upon nothing more heroic than a 
war of tariffs. His countrymen will always think of 
him as the elderly gentleman in a skull-cap and of 
obviously domesiic habits, whose portrait by his 
daughter in a past Salon popularised his peaceable 
mien. ‘The colleagues M. Méline has taken unto 
himself are equally reassuring. They are not only 
Moderate Republicans by definition : ‘they are essen- 
tially more addicted to the practice of moderation, 
men who are averse to extreme solutions and are 
unlikely to run grave risks. At the same time as far 
as talent and political status are concerned, they cut a 
fairly respectable figure. None of them are personages 
appertaining to the domain of comic opera, as was the 
vase with certain of their Radical predecessors. The 
Admiralty ceases to be at the mercy. of a vaudevillist, 
and the new Minister of Public Instruction can write 
grammatical I'rench. 

It will be interesting to observe how M. Méline fares. 
His presence at the head of the Government is the result 
of a calculation of which time alone can verify the 
the failure of M. Sarrier to create a 
Radical Cabinet out of the ashes of the Bourgeois 
Ministry there were two courses open to M. Felix 
Faure. Thrown back upon the Moderates—doubtless 
much to his satisfaction—there were two descriptions of 
men from which he could choose his President of the 
the Council. He could appeal to a fighting politician 
of the stamp of M. Charles Dupuy or, deciding 
that things were not in so desperate a_ state as 
might appear, he could entrust the leading of the 
party that elected him to a sort of Fabius Cunctator, 
to a general who would be less disposed to try 
the chances of a pitched battle than to avoid 
collision with the enemy, and in doing so the risk of 
defeat. There will necessarily bea difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of M. Faure’s action, but the shape 
events take can alone settle the point. Still, it is 
possible that the hope of M. Méline being successful 
is greater than might appear at first sight. We have 
& shrewd suspicion that the recent crisis was to a great 
extent artificial. The Radicals had every incentive to 
paint the situation blacker than it was in reality. 
They live by fomenting disorder, and this is still more 
the case with their eaten allies and virtual masters, 
the Socialists. During the six months M. Bourgeois 
and his party were in power they failed miserably 
to carry out their legislative programme. It was 
imperative to divert attention from this ignominious 
‘xhibition of impotence, and an attempt was 
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made to accomplish the trick by foisting a spurious 
constitutional crisis upon the country. Given 
the inflammable nature of the French and the real 
shortcomings of the régime inaugurated in 1875, this 
manoeuvre was cunning enough. However, whether 
from indifference or from insight, the country seems 
little inclined to allow its equanimity to be disturbed. 
Under these circumstances it was, perhaps, the better 
plan to treat the Radicals with calm contempt instead 
of taking them seriously. To have given M. Charles 
Dupuy the mission to drub them soundly would have 
been to do them exaggerated honour, to have lent them 
he importance to w hich as yet they can only pretend. 
They asked for powder and shot and have been given— 
a poultice. 

On the whole there seems to be reason to believe that 
M. Méline may accomplish something if only he goes 
the right way to work. It would be curious to see 
what would result were the Cabinet to eschew sensa- 
tional politics and apply itself in real earnest to 
practical matters. Indeed, M. Méline might reckon 
on unprecedented success were he as far as possible to 
taboo politics, sensational or otherwise. Let him per- 
suade a majority of the Deputies that by rights they 
should be -legislators first and politicians afterwards, 
and he will find that such interest as the country shows 
in the .revision of the Constitution will vanish as 
if by magic. The fact is plain as daylight that 
the French have had more than enough not of 
the Third Republic, or of Opportunism, or of M. 
Félix Faure, or even of M. Bourgeois, but of the 
bootless squabbles of their politicians. France desires 
to be governed not to be talked at. From what is 
known of the intentions of the New Cabinet it would 
seem that M. Méline is alive to this truth. He pro- 
poses, it is said, to see to it that a number of Bills over 
which the two Houses have dawdled time out of mind 
shall become law. On these lines there is a chance for 
M. Meline. M. Bourgeois professed that he had come 
to act, and did nothing. Should M. Méline make it 
clear that he has come not so much to act as to work 
it may turn out that he has come to stay. 


RACING 


T’ the opening of the present racing season the 

a competition for what are called the classic races 
of the year seemed to lie principally between three 
owners, the Prince of ‘Wales, the Duke of Westminster, 
and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. ‘Towards the end of 
January, the Prince of Wales’s Persimmon was _ first 
yen for the bina Thousand, and in March Mr. 
. de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin was an equal favourite, 

ae the Duke of Westminster’s Regret was backed 
within a point of them. In the Craven week came the 
first catastrophe. In a ‘stripped’ gallop, if not in a 
regular trial, Persimmon ran so indifferently that it 
was determined not to start him for the ‘I'wo ‘Thousand, 
but to keep him in reserve for the Derby, by which 
time it was hoped that he might be in very different 
form. The following week the Duke of Westminster's 
three-year-olds were tried, when the four-year-old, 
Royal. Corrie, beat the whole party, and Regret 
finished behind Attainment, who had been well beaten 
the previous week at Newmarket. What weight Regret 
was carrying is, of course, unknown, but he was imme- 
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diately scratched for the Two Thousand. Mr. L. de 
Rothschild was thus left temporarily master of the 
situation, and he won the Two ‘Thousand with 
St. Frusquin. His good fortune of late has been 
extraordinary. Before the end of April, with his 
three-year-olds, St. Frusquin, Galeazzo, Gulistan, and 
Imposition, and his two-year-olds, Brigg, Jest, and 
Gelantine, he had won more than £10,000 in 
stakes, or about half of what he had won during 
the whole of last season, when he was the 
largest winner of the year. ‘This achievement, however, 
was surpassed in 1889 by the Duke of Portland, when 
he won £12,545 before the end of April with two 
horses, Donovan and Semolina. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s 
victory in the Two Thousand led to a good deal of con- 
troversy. Agricultural and Education Bills, and Boers 
and Matabele, were eclipsed by the all-absorbing 
question of the style in which St. Frusquin had come 
down the hill into the Abingdon Bottom. ‘Those who 
had laid 8 to 1 on him, for such there were, had good 
reason to examine their consciences when they saw 
Loates ‘ uneasy” on him in the Dip; and when his 
backers for the Derby meditate on his forelegs they 
will pray for rain, nor will they be quite happy until 
they hays seen him well down the hill at Epsom and 
in a favourable position in the straight. 

Another of the great trio of owners was to be suc- 
cessful in the One Thousand. ‘There was only half 
a point in the betting between the Duke of West- 
minster’s Omladina and the Prince of Wales’s Thais, 
the first and second favourites. Omladina was beaten 
at the Bushes and, unless she has altogether lost her 
form, she cannot have been fit. Thais just managed 
to win by a head from Mr. Douglas Baird’s Santa 
Maura, while Jolly Boat was: beaten three-quarters of 
a length for second place and the sister to Ella 
Tweed was only a head behind Jolly Boat. As all 
the three placed fillies had won important races last 
season, the form shown was very high and it is 
satisfactory to find them so close together. The first 
five are all entered both for the Oaks and the St. Leger, 
so their futures will be anticipated with great interest. 
This is the first great three-year-old race that has been 
won by the Prince of Wales, and, needless to say, it was 
a most popular victory. It was the more gratifying, 
again, because he bred the winner himself; nor let it 
be forgotten that he has taken as much interest and 
trouble in breeding hackneys and shire-horses—to say 
nothing of shorthorns—as in breeding racehorses. But 
this merely in passing, for the sake of the Nonconformist 
conscience. ‘The value of the One Thousand was £5100 
this season, and we shall be greatly surprised if the 
Prince of Wales does not turn out to be one of the two 
or three largest winners, if not absolutely the largest 
winner, of the year. So far as the Derby is concerned, 
there is yet Regret to be reckoned with. By the Epsom 
week he may be a very different colt from what he was 
at the time of his trial, and if St. Frusquin should fail, 
his owner has Gulistan and Galeazzo to fall back upon ; 
but when people consider St. Frusquin’s not very brilliant 
victory for the Two ‘vhousand and Omladina’s defeat 
for the One Thousand they begin to doubt whether 
the three-year-olds of this season are likely to be so 
exceptionally good as was expected. 

At this time of y2ar, and especially after a winter in 
which training has been so little interrupted by frost, 
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fresh two-year-olds appear every week, if not on every 
racing day. The fortunate Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
brought out a highly promising, though very unfur- 
nished, black colt named ‘Tonquin, at Newmarket, and 
won the T'wo-Year-Old Plate with him. His good- 
looking bright bay colt, Brigg, the winner of the 
Sandown Park Stud Produce Stakes of £2049, was 
beaten at Newmarket by Mr. P. Lorillard’s Berzac ; but 
as Brigg was giving the winner 8lb. and ran him toa 
neck, he was not disgraced. Berzac is a very handsome 
chestnut colt, and many things are more impossible 
than that he may put one of our great races to the 
credit of America. ‘The Americans, however, cannot 
have been pleased at the decisive defeat at Derby of 
Montauk, their candidate for this year’s Derby, whom 
they had backed for that race to win about £30,000. 
Mr. L. de Rothschild won the Mostyn Two-Year-Old 
Plate this week, at Chester, with Jaquemart, a well- 
shaped bay colt by Martagon; but perhaps he may 
be rather short in proportion to his height. Lord 
Ellesmere’s beautiful two-year-old bay filly, Fortalice, 
by Fitz Simon, is of the low, lengthy and wide type 
which so many horsemen admire most; and another 
two-year-old that might bear much the same descrip- 
tion is Mr. E. Foster’s chestnut colt, High Chancellor, 
Mr. L. de Rothschild’s bay Galopin filly, Goletta, who 
beat him for the May Plate, is about as promising as 
any two-year-old that has yet been out, although her 
bad behaviour at the start makes it not unlikely that 
she may be ill-tempered. No two-year-old stake that 
has been run for this season has been so valuable as the 
Royal Plate, which will be contested at Kempton Park 
about the time that this article will be in the press. 
The same stake brought out St. Frusquin for the first 
time last season, and we hope it may introduce a flyer 
on the present occasion. 

The non-betting professors of that peculiar form of 
British piety known as liking-to-see-a-good-horse-win 
had an admirable opportunity of exercising it when Mr. 
B. J. Barnato’s Worcester won the City and Suburban 
Handicap under 8st. 12lb., and the three placed 
horses were five, six, or aged, and were all carrying 
more than Sst. ‘The powerful chestnut, Worcester, 
is a living example of the fact that the turf does 
not necessarily encourage a weedy breed of horses. 
If Fatherless, the winner of the Metropolitan Stakes 
has never taken very high rank, he is a fair handi- 
cap horse: he is well-shaped, and he is by Isonomy. 
He was receiving more than st. from one of his 
opponents and many pounds from others, so his victory 
was nothing to rave about. The victory of The Rush 
for the Chester Cup, on Wednesday last, confirmed his 
form shown for the Liverpool Autumn Cup and dis- 
pelled the illusion that Rockdove had lost that race 
through ill-luck. The Rush is a nice, dark chestnut 
horse; but he has not the usual size of fine specl- 
mens of Barcaldine’s sons. It is unlikely that there 
will be many races of greater interest during the 
whole season than the Kempton Jubilee Stakes, which 
will be run for a few hours after the publication 
of these lines. Since its establishment ten years 48° 
this race has had a wonderful history. Such winners 
as Bendigo, Minting, Amphion, Avington, and Victor 
Wild would do honour to any race in the world ; and, 
at the weight they carried, their victories for the 
Jubilee Stakes were some of their best. ‘The gradually 
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increasing subscriptions—L10 entrance, a further £2 
if ‘left in,’ and £20 more for starters—are evidently 
attractive to owners; but much of the success of the 
race is due to the energy, good management and popu- 
larity of the Kempton Park executive. 

Within a very short time of each other, two exceed- 
ingly liberal patrons of the turf have passed away. 
Baron Hirsch and Colonel North. They had at least 
this in common—a generous spirit. 


DER KAISER-KUNSTLER VON POTSDAM 


(‘It was for artists to guard the sacred fire and feed the flames 
with their enthusiasm. If they held fast to the ideals handed down 
to them they might ever rely on his protection and goodwill,’— 
The Emperor William's address to the Berlin Academy of Arts.) 


OOD lieges of the brush and varnish-pot ! 
Should any deem My Presence out of place, 
#% Me instruct him straightly this is not’ 
The case. 


Wherever Art is found, fine, large or high, 
And prostrate people bend the lower limb, 
One Lord they worship ; need I say that I 
Am him ? 


My music has supplied our local bands 
With soporifics for the savage chest ; 
They have to play it by the Fatherland’s 

Request. 


The instrument your Kaiser cannot wield 
Has no existence underneath the sun ; 
And where the medium is brass I yield 
To none. 


I blow my penny trumpet all the day ; 
The cymbalum I find a facile tool ; 


My very foes admit that I can play 
The fool. 


In other spheres I fairly lift the spoils ; 
I see My rivals’ work reduced to pulp ; 
I chalk, I paint in allegoric oils, 


I sculp. 


And while your common men invite the Press 
To view their efforts once a year or so, 
I differ ; I am always more or less 
On show. 


Round Me revolves the sacred inner ring, 

The doctrines which I preach I also do ; 

I speak in fact as one that knows a thing 
Or two. 


Lo! where your blessed Founder's bones are stretched: 
How pleased the primal Frederick must be 
To see you copy the ideal sketched 
By Me. 


Continue in the path of fair report, 
And I will shield you with My sceptred arm ; 


And then you cannot come to any sort 
Of harm. 


Academicians ! rally round the throne, 

Feed full the flame of Art’s immortal shrine, 

Whose origin, whose laws, are like My own— 
Divine! 


O. S. 
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NOTES 


Nosopy will accuse this journal of a disposition to 
minimise the offence against the Transvaal Republic of 
which sundry well-known Englishmen are accused. But 
there are limits to human endurance, and those limits 
were reached in that insolent suggestion made by Sir 
Jacobus de Wet, at the cost of incurring a sharp reproof, 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir Hercules may not be an 
ideal High Commissioner; and it would certainly have 
been more convenient if he had never been connected 
with the Chartered Company; but no Englishman could 
be expected to listen to the humiliating proposal made by 
Sir Jacobus. The fact is that this person’s predilections are 
entirely Dutch and, albeit we may have wronged the Boers, 
we can dispense with an official who is seldom to be 
found where he is wanted and always makes the worst of 
our case. 


No doubt we are open to the shallow retort that, in 
our criticism of the present situation in South Africa, we 
have not shrunk from seeing both sides of the question and 
have refused to treat Mr. Rhodes as a demi-god. But to 
recognise the existence of two sides to a question is a very 
different thing from lying down under insult and, to 
be frank, our attitude towards Mr. Rhodes is largely 
influenced by doubts of the genuineness of his imperialism 
and by the fact that, having come to England with the 
apparent object of making explanation, he departed with 
remarkable rapidity. To try Dr. Jameson without trying 
him seems to us to be trifling with justice, to be, indeed, 
an illustration of the old saying, ‘the little fish are caught 
in the nets, the big ones break through them.’ 





WE understand that an important discussion is likely to 
be raised in the House of Lords with regard to the state- 
ment made by Lord Loch in that assembly on Friday last. 
There is no desire to go beyond that statement or to 
question the accuracy of a syllable in it. It is, however, 
felt in some quarters that the admissions contained in his 
statement are open to criticism. Those admissions appear 
in the concluding part of Lord Loch’s speech and have 
relation to the steps which he took ‘in connection with 
an assembly at certain points of the British and Imperial 
Bechuanaland Police’ and of the steps which, he says, he 
would have taken if disturbances had then arisen in Johan- 
nesburg. 


Sir Wittiam Harcourt, we suppose, is the leader of the 
Radical remnant; for that poor creature the ‘nagging’ 
Lord Rosebery, whom Lord Dunraven trounced so justly 
in the Zimes of Monday, has ceased to exist as a statesman ; 
is, indeed, as dead as Julius Cesar or Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
politically. In these circumstances it seems to us that the 
National Liberal Club, where many honest Tories take 
luncheon because it is cheap and convenient, did some 
despite to its real leader on Tuesday evening. The principal 
guests, enumerated by the 7%mes in grim irony, were what 
the Americans call a one horse lot. For figurehead they 
had Lord Carrington, a Radical Peer and therefore a 
rampant Radical, and from him they tailed off to some 
four or five second-rate members of the House of Commons, 
and about an equal number of persons no longer entitled 
to claim that honour. For the rest we confess ourselves 
ignorant of their antecedents, which may be so much the 
worse for them, or the better. At any rate it was, to 
use another American expression ‘a very ornary crowd.’ 





Anp the speech fitted the audience. The sage Sir 
William observed that big majorities do not last for ever 
(which is true but not new) to the tune of half a column, 
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Then he trotted out the stale old story of Armenia, in 
relation to which he, and the alleged leader whom he 
never follows, have at least as much responsibility as any- 
body else outside the Armenian Committees. Then he 
fell, jocosely ponderous, upon the Soudan expedition. He 
talked of many other matters also, of the state of public 
business for example (which is really quite satisfactory), 
but he certainly talked more nonsense about the Soudan 
than upon any other topic. 





Firstty he pretended to know too much. The expe- 
dition, he said, was made in London. Better judges than 
he is, and worse also, that is to say M. de Pressensé and 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, say it was made elsewhere Our own 
impression is that it was the result of an appeal from 
Italy for help, of a prayer offered at a moment when to 
help Italy was to serve the cause of civilisation. But for 
this prompt decision to act—Radicals would have been 
content to talk—it is clear that the Italians must have 
evacuated Kassala; and the evacuation of Kassala, which 
would have meant neither more nor less than the whole- 
sale triumph of fanaticism and barbarism combined, would 
have imperilled terribly the permanence of the good 
work which, as Sir William Harcourt admits, Great 
Britain has done in Egypt. That both France and Russia 
have encouraged the Negus, not for the mere love of 
him, Sir William Harcourt knows very well; that France 
would rejoice to see us well beaten, he might learn from 
M. Deloncle’s article in the National Review. Yet he can 
think of nothing better than a puerile pun about Egyptian 
cash and Akasheh, and a childish comparison between 
Lord Salisbury and Bob Acres. Then he complains that 
the Foreign Office does not disclose to an expectant world 
its precise plan ; but he knows full well that, if he were 
Foreign Secretary (absit omen), he would be at least as 
reticent as is Lord Salisbury. To be plain we have 
enemies and rivals in the world and it is not statesman- 
ship to walk among such with the heart worn on the sleeve 
like a Doggett’s badge. A sorry, shallow oration in truth, 
but quite good enough for the company. 





Tuis Parliament has not been fertile so far of new 
members who have made a good impression upon the 
House by maiden efforts; it has indeed been marked by 
some notable failures. In these circumstances it is no 
common pleasure to be able to offer sincere congratulations 
to that sound lawyer, sterling athlete and very able person, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. The opening of his well-reasoned 
and modest speech of Thursday refilled an almost vacant 
House ; the close of it brought him well-merited congratu- 


lation. 





For ourselves we must say that the sudden, the almost 
tragic death of Colonel North, causes a sense of loss. Of his 
achievements in the domain of commerce and finance we 
make no account, nor do we pretend, any more than the 
dead man would have pretended, that his was an ideal 
character. But at least he was a generous, hearty and 
full-blooded man and, if he made money freely, he spent 
it lavishly. The poor, we venture to say, will miss Colonel 
North more than they would miss many a self-canonised 
saint who holds himselt to be one of the Elect. And he 
was a thorough sportsman, which is no small virtue. His 
best possession as a sporting owner was Fullerton, who, 
according to a sobersided contemporary, won the Liverpool 
Cup three times. Why was so sterling a horse never 
tried for the Derby? Because he was a greyhound, and 
what he won was the Waterloo Cup. 





wer tg MARINE HOTEL, St. Anprews, N.B. 7Zhe 
‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. RusAck, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 


1101. TZelegrams: Andrews. St. Rusack, 
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Tue expected announcement of Sir Charles Pearson’s 
elevation to the Scottish Bench was made last Tuesday. 
A sound and able lawyer, a careful and conciliatory, if not 
a brilliant, speaker, Sir Charles has been one of the most 
successful of Lords Advocate. He will be much missed 
by Scots members on both sides, for his conduct of Scottish 
business in the House of Commons disarmed opposition, 
while it more than satisfied the supporters of the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member. The Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Graham Murray, will of course become Lord Advocate, 
while Mr. Charles Scott Dickson, who gave Sir George 
Trevelyan a close run for his Glasgow seat at last election, 
becomes Solicitor-General without a seat in the Commons, 
This arrangement is not altogether unsatisfactory. The 
conduct of the business of the Crown office in Edinburgh 
requires frequent consultations with one or other law 
officer and it is a convenient arrangement that the 
administration of the criminal law should be left to the 
Solicitor-General in Scotland while the Lord Advocate is 
given the whole duty of undertaking Scottish law busi- 
ness in the House of Commons. 


Or the glories of the Hotel Cecil, a hostelry worthy not 
only of the modern Babylon but of the ancient one, we 
have heard enough and to spare. Suffice to say that it is 
really sumptuous, and that its 752 rooms are most beauti- 
fully and sumptuously furnished. That it will be a 
successful enterprise we make no doubt, especially when 
we contrast the comforts it offers, let alone the luxuries, 
with the dingy gloom which pervades our older fashioned 
hotels. People think it will injure the property of its 
near and colossal neighbours in Northumberland Avenue, 
not to mention the popular Savoy. We think otherwise. 
With a population of nearly 6,000,000, and with a floating 
population of 150,000 strangers, London can support ten 
Hotels Cecil—if they are properly managed—but it will 
undoubtedly do no good to the old-fashioned sort of inns 
which have hitherto flourished in our midst, and which, 
together with the expensive and comfortless boarding- 
houses, will have to fade before the splendours of their 
The Hotel Cecil is under the management 
We wish it well, and 


latest rivals. 
of Signor Bertini, ef c’est tout dire. 
record its opening as a matter of interest in the social life 
of the age. 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘ Agreed at last upon 
the opportuneness of taking a holiday both Senators and 
Deputies are resting from what they are pleased to term 
their labours. This short recess will allow time for the 
clearing of the air after the recent crisis. This precious 
respite of a few weeks will be a rare boon to M. Méline. 
While it lasts he will be enabled to get into touch with 
his following and even to augment it. I shall be surprised 
if his majority be not found on the return of the Chamber 
to have increased by a score or so. Fervent worshippers 
of the rising sun are present in considerable numbers in 
the Palais Bourbon. Their fidelity is admirable while it 
lasts but its duration is strictly limited. These volatile 
Ministerialists will support any description of Cabinet 
provided it be of sufficiently recent formation. The 
reasons for this conduct are not so inscrutable as might 
appear, but it is impossible to dilate on them in the space 
at disposal. All that need be said is that these temporary 
henchmen are a factor of real importance in the French 
politics of to-day. 


— 
— 





—_———_ 


OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya. BATH HOTEL.’—ONLY Ho 
East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: 
Grounds § acres. 1000 fect sea-frontage. Due South. 
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‘Tue beaten party, or rather agglomeration of parties, 
are furious at their defeat. ‘This state of mind is natural, 
but is aggravated by a consciousness of blunders gratui- 
tously committed. The Radicals have only themselves to 
thank that they are out of office. Elated by their un- 
expected victory they lost their heads, and persuaded 
themselves that their time had come not temporarily, and 
as the result of a chapter of accidents, but for good and 
all. Their excessive cocksureness has brought them to 
grief. They fancied things were ripe for a revolution to 
be carried out in their favour, and in this they were mis- 
taken. Now they refuse to be comforted and even to be 
convinced. They are continuing to play for a constitu- 
tional crisis. Such a crisis is perhaps possible at no very 
distant date, but whether it will turn to the profit of those 
who have been foremost in provoking it is most uncertain. 
M. Bourgeois has already been dubbed Boulanger II. 
Before his reign has been fairly inaugurated he may find 
himself supplanted by a Boulanger III. 





‘Ar their wits’ end how to keep up an agitation that 
clearly has fallen flat, the Radicals have resorted to a 
familiar device. They have founded a political association 
which is to save us in spite of ourselves. Indeed they 
have brought into being two such associations. Those 
shining lights of the party who are members of the Paris 
Municipal Council or of the Departmental Council of the 
Seine have resolved themselves into a Committee of Public 
Safety. As if this were not enough to restore confidence 
throughout France the leaders of the party as a whole 
have started a League for the Defence of Universal 
Suffrage. Both Committee and League have an arduous 
task before them though hardly in the sense their founders 
would have us believe: they will have to justify their 
existence. Assuredly when one comes to think of it one’s 
position as a French citizen is highly privileged : one’s 
dearest interests are valiantly defended even when they 
arenot threatened. Dormez citoyens sur les deux oreilles 
les Radicaux veillent ! 





‘Tue results of the municipal elections are a dire dis- 
appointment to the Radicals and Socialists. All they have 
done is to hold their ground, whereas they openly boasted 
before the event that they expected to carry the country. 
Their discomfiture is the more piteous considering the 
prodigious efforts they made to induce the electors to 
demonstrate in their favour, whereas the Moderate Repub- 
licans prepared for the polling with their usual apathy. 
Coming on the top of the slap in the face administered 
to the Radicals by the General Councils this blow should 
humble the party. At any rate they will have some 
difficulty in continuing to pretend that public opinion is 
with them: but doubtless their impudence will be equal 
to the occasion. 





‘Tuere are other miseries in store for “ Bourgeoisism.”’ 
Radicals and Socialists were a happy enough family while 
the former were in office, but the time for quarrelling has 
now come round. The cause of the trouble is that the 
Socialists do not believe in the Radicals. I do not mean 
that they merely doubt their sincerity: that would be a 
trifling matter considering that they can hardly be supposed 
to have any faith in their own. No, the point is different. 
The Socialists do not fancy that the Radicals have a future 
before them. They expect that at an early date all 
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Radicals, by the force of things, will have to adopt Socialism 
or resign themselves to extinction. ‘The calculation is not 
so fantastic as some indulged in by the followers of M. 
Jaurés, but on that account it is all the more distasteful to 
M. Bourgeois alias Boulanger II. If Boulangism merely 
consisted in riding a black charger! And supposing you 
could ride!’ 


IN THE CITY 


T the time of writing a moderate reaction has occurred 

& in most of the speculative departments, more par- 
ticularly in Home Rails where the Scotch stocks have 
fallen on realisations. Consols, however, which temporarily 
declined below 111 have risen again to 111, and we still 
fancy that Home Railway securities will also more than 
recover the present set-back. The Board of Trade Returns, 
published on Thursday, showing increases of £1,467,442 
in the imports and £1,174,388 in the exports during 
the month of April, were fairly satisfactory, though not 
quite up to the returns of previous months. Since the 
commencement of the year our imports have increased 
£12,949,312 our exports £9,687,070, and with 
figures like these it is not surprising that the railway 
traflics continue favourable. A good deal of activity has 
occurred in Argentine securities, and the bonds of the 
provinces of Santa Fé and Entre Rios, to which we 
called attention last week, have risen about 5 per cent. 
These bonds would be a good deal higher were it not 
for our old friends the jobbers, who simply prevent 
business by the absurdly high prices which they quote. 
Supposing the quotation to be 33-36, a purchaser has to give 
36, while a seller may get only 33—that is, assuming the 
dealers will ‘make’ a price, which they frequently will not 
do. The result is that an investor who would give 34 and 
a seller who would gladly take 35} are absolutely stopped 
from coming together and the business which would other- 
wise result does not take place. Why the American 
system of daily auctions at stated times for what are called 
‘out of the way’ stocks is not permitted in the London 
Stock Exchange passes all comprehension, but in the mean- 
time we can only hope that by constantly showing the 
idiotic system on which business is conducted a reform 
will some day be brought about. Argentine railway bonds 
have moved up in sympathy with the dividend of 3} per 
cent. on the Cordoba‘ Central Northern Section income 
debentures which compares with £1 18s. per cent. in the 
previous year. There is no donbt that the country is once 
more going ahead and as the gold premium has ruled 
considerably lower this year the railway companies are in 
a much better position. 

The death of Colonel J. T. North was very sudden, and 
occurred while he was assisting at a Board Meeting of the 
Lagunas Syndicate. Nitrate securities have been very 
little affected by the event, and it is generally believed 
that he had realised a large part of his holdings. There 
was a time some years ago when he was said to have a 
larger amount of ready money at his disposal than any 
other single individual. Latterly this has certainly not 
been the case, for if Colonel North’s companies went up 
like a rocket and made fortunes for himself and _ his 
entourage they have, with the exception of the Liverpool 
Nitrate Company, come down like the stick. The Primitiva 
Nitrate Company, North’s Navigation Colleries, the London- 
derry Mine, etc., are creations which do not bear investiga- 
tion and which have cost the public a great deal of money. 
Shrewd business man as he was Colonel North lacked the 
important quality of foresight and to this is due the down- 
fall of the Nitrate Railways, for he could not understand 
that other railways were bound to be built from the coast 
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as the nitrate industry developed. Had he bought the 
Agna Santa Railway when he had the opportunity his own 
company would not now be suffering from competition to 
the same extent and the dividend on the ordinary shares 
of the Nitrate Railways Company would not be becoming 
a doubtful quantity. 

In the preliminary report of the Council of Administra- 
tion of the Ottoman Public Debt it is stated that the 
total net revenue for 1895-96 was £T2,137,137 against 
£T2,196,310 in 1894-95. The effect of this decrease is 
that only £166,900 can be added to the revenue fund for 
increasing the rate of interest in place of the £1114,245 
by which it was augmented in the previous year. This 
reserve now amounts to £1414,551. For the redemption 
of the debt £573,370 was employed or about £15000 
more than in 1894-95, but owing to the system of antici- 
patory purchases now discarded, the Council were not able 
to take advantage of the heavy fall in Turkish stocks that 
occurred towards the end of 1895. Considering the 
Armenian troubles and the cholera, the result of last 
year’s operations is surprisingly good, and Mr. Caillard 
points out that if not one piastre of revenue were collected 
from the disordered provinces, the service of the debt 
would not suffer at all as to interest, and very slightly as 
to sinking fund. As regards the current year Mr. Caillard 
thinks that if the revenue holds its own without falling 
further there will be reason to be satisfied, although the 
harvests are expected to be above the average. 

Western Australia has the honour of being the first 
Australian colony that has placed a 3 per cent. loan over 
par. For the loan of £750,000 this week an average of 
£100 16s. 8d. was obtained, a feat never before achieved 
by any of our colonies. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the cheapness of money will not lead Australian Govern- 
ments back into those paths of extravagance which so 
nearly got them into trouble a few years ago, and in any 
case we doubt whether the public, as opposed to syndi- 
cates, will care to buy colonial loans for a less yield than 
3 per cent. 

In the mining department Messrs. Rhodes and Beit 
have been the pivet on which fluctuations have turned, but 
on balance there is little change to be noticed. The view in 
the City, however, seems to be that the worst is known, and 
if any fresh troubles were anticipated we imagine that the 
directors of the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa 
would not have declared an interim dividend of 10s. a share, 
which absorbs £300,000. In the West Australian depart- 
ment the Great Boulder has been the feature, and there 
was a large attendance at the Company's meeting on 
Wednesday. The Company only commenced crushing in 
April 1895, but with fifteen stamps it produced to the end 
of December 26,6630z. of gold, besides that which 
remains in the tailings, estimated at 31500z, The last 
fortnightly crushing gave 31650z. from 932 tons of ore, 
and as the present stamping power is twenty-five head, 
and in addition ten head of stamps are on_ their 
way to the mine, the output this year ought to be 
very much larger. There is also the fact that the 
expenses will be greatly reduced by the completion 
of the railway to Kalgoorlie—Mr. Zebina Lane says 
to the extent of 33 per cent.—and as the Superin- 
tending engineer calculates that there is £1,000,000 of 
ore in sight, shareholders in the Great Boulder ought to 
be satisfied with the future in store for them. For 1895 
they receive 8s. a share, or 40 per cent. in dividends. 

The prospectus of the important Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre 
Company Limited can be obtained on Monday next from 
Lloyd’s Bank, London, the British Linen Bank, Edinburgh, 
and the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and from the branches of 
each of these banks. 
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MANNING THE NAVY 


FENHE Royal United Service Institution offers every year 
a handsome gold medal for the best essay on a Naval 

or Military subject selected by the Council. The public 

spirit and generosity of a military member of the Institu- 

tion have recently added a considerable sum of money as a 
prize to the winner of the medal, and to the writer of the 
second best essay. ‘The practice is to name a Military and 
a Naval subject for alternate years, and to print in the 
journal not only the Prize Essay, but one or more of the 
others upon the recommendation of the referees. The 
essays are sent into the office with only a motto attached 
to them, and each competitor forwards also a sealed 
envelore containing his name and address, placing outside 
it the motto which is attached to the essay. When the 
time arrives within which all competing essays must have 
been received, they are handed to referees selected from 
the ranks of either service according to the nature of the 
subject chosen for the year. The referees report the best 
essay, and generally the second and third best—naming of 
course the mottoes only, and being ignorant of the names 
At the succeeding Annual Meeting of the 
Institution, which is usually held in March, the names of 
the prize essayist, and of the authors of those honourably 


of the writers. 


mentioned, are disclosed and the medal awarded. Last 
year the subject was a Naval one, and in March it was 
announced that the Prize Medallist was Commander J. 
Honner, R.N., the essays honourably mentioned and 
ordered to be printed being from the pens of Captain S, M. 
Eardley-Wilmot, R.N., and Captain J. M. Rose, Royal 
Marine Artillery. According to custom all these essays 
were offered as the subject of public discussion in the 
theatre of the Institution, and this took place on May 1, 
the Earl of Hopetoun being in the chair. In the choice 
of subjects for treatment the Council is always swayed 
towards either of two opposite extremes. It is asked to offer 
either a very wide, or a very narrow issue to competing can- 
didates ; and it must be admitted that the subject chosen 
last year did not err on the side of want of scope. It was 
officially set forth in these terms :—‘ In view of the changes 
which have taken place in the composition of fleets during 
the present century, what system of entry, training, and 
distribution is best calculated to ensure an efficient body 
of officers and men of all branches, ior a peace and war 
establishment ?’ It is to be feared both from the character 
of the essays produced, and from the nature of the discus- 
sion that arose upon them, that there was too little oppor- 
tunity for bold and compact generalisation, and too much 
temptation towards discursive criticism in the subject as 
defined, to permit of discussion in the most useful form. 
The debate passed easily in fact from the domestic griev- 
ances of the marine officer on board ship—which are fifty 
years old at least—to the general condition of the Mercan- 
tile Marine; and from the positiou of a second-class stoker 
in a torpedo-boat destroyer, through the sort of examination 
a naval cadet should pass on leaving the Brilannia, to re- 
creating the whole system of discipline on board men-of- 
war. The subject proved too vast, and no one seemed 
capable of taking it as a whole. It was most useful in 
calling up men of special ideas on those special details 
necessary to be understood before the matter could be 
approached from any side. The essays and the debate on 
them have done more towards the settlement of pre- 
liminary points than of the subjects offered for discussion. 
We do not therefore propose to follow either the essays 
or the discussions on them, but to suggest one or two broad 
considerations as to which a decision must be arrived at 
before the matters of ‘entry, training, and distribution, 
can be so much as taken into account, 
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Any efficient arrangement for a great Navy is now 
bound to regard it as in three forms or conditions—namely, 
as a force immediately ready for action, and as a first 
and a second reserve. It was so far a defect in the 
older systems of naval organisation that they were in 
two forms only. There were the ships in commission 
and the ships in ordinary. The first were fully manned, 
armed, and stored, though there was sometimes a war 
and a peace complement. Great numbers of trained 
officers were held ready upon a system of retaining fees 
denominated ‘half-pay’; but no provision whatever was 
made for a reserve of seamen. A simple levy, generally 
by force, was made upon the seamen employed in com- 
merce, and the ships and the officers being ready, a 
great fleet was soon got to sea. The men were bound 
to know all about the ships and something about the 
guns; they therefore speedily shook down into their 
places. For the last twenty-five years almost an oppo- 
site course has been pursued. It was supposed to be 
unnecessary to create a reserve of ships, and therefore 
unnecessary to maintain a reserve of trained officers. 
Yet the two facts that violent methods of enlistment 
were no longer possible and that, even if they were, un- 
trained merchant seamen could not be relied on to 
fight a modern warship, left us with a fully trained 
reserve of seamen in the Coastguard, and a partially 
trained voluntary reserve in the Mercantile Marine. 
Now, we have created the first and the second 
reserve of ships; we have in the home ports and the 
Coastguard a first reserve of seamen and marines, but no 
first reserve of officers. We have in the Mercantile Marine 
a second reserve of men and officers, and it is to be supposed 
that on a push we might embark troops as a second reserve 
of marines. Nominally, except in the matter of a first 
reserve of officers of all ranks below the very senior, we 
have the commissioned fleet and two reserves behind it. 
If, therefore, we were satisfied to work on these lines, we 
have but to establish and maintain the first reserve of 
officers, as we used to do, to make matters complete. 
But it is strange that this is the one thing that the 
majority declares against. The idea of re-establishing 
an improved system of retaining fees for officers who 
have served long enough in each rank to be masters 
of their duties is repugnant to popular naval feeling. 
It is beyond question that our ships as they exist are 
under-officered, but the fear of redundancy, except in 
the ranks of Commanden, Captain, and Admiral, where it 
is admitted, keeps the list of first reserve officers empty. 
The Naval mind is much more prone to question the trust- 
worthiness of the Mercantile Marine—Royal Naval Reserve 
—or Second Reserve, than to complete the first reserve of 
officers, though it urges an increase in the first reserve of 
men; to that mind the whole situation is anomalous. The 
Royal Naval Reserve is mistrusted on the general grounds of 
its want of training; but it is not suggested that £250,000 
is an exccedingly small sum to pay for the reserves of the 
greatest Navy in the world when compared with the 
£4,300,000 spent on the reserves of our very small army. 
If an increased amount of a better sort of annual training 
were the real want of the Royal Naval Reserve it were 
nonsense to boggle at doubling its cost in order to 
obtain it. But greater difficulties are suggested. It is 
said that the personnel of the Mercantile Marine is 
becoming so deteriorated that unless steps are taken 
to recruit it, the material for a reserve will fail. One 
suggestion is to create a system of naval short service 
and to pass a certain number of men through the Navy and 
into the Mercantile Marine on terms of service. The 
strongest objections exist, and are urged, against this plan. 


It would be turning the fleet, which should be the highest 


. fragment of a certain historical ballad was extant. 
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example of a finished fighting machine, into a school. It 
is an idea borrowed from the Army, in entire forgetfulness 
that the school regiments can be, and the school ships 
cannot be, kept out of contact with the enemy. A much 
more promising plan is a system of State apprenticeship in 
the Mercantile Marine, an arrangement by which boys can 
be trained for service in the Mercantile Marine and dis- 
charged into it under an engagement to serve in the Royal 
Navy when called upon, and to carry out necessary annual 
drills in consideration of such retaining fees as are now paid 
to the Royal Naval Reserve. Another suggested difficulty is 
that commerce would be hampered in war by the withdrawal 
of the men, The answer to this appears to be that 
all our trade with whatever country we go to war will 
be thrown out on the declaration of hostilities. Those 
who were engaged in that trade will fill the vacancies 
caused by the withdrawal of the Reserve men for service 
in the Navy. Altogether any review that we make of the 
whole question of manning the navy clearly discloses that 
there cannot be any difficulty about the reserves of men, 
and that they can be provided at limited cost. The real 
difficulty lies in the provision of a full supply of trained 
officers, and the fact seems to tempt us to put the question 
of men aside as a secondary matter. 


JOHN LEYDEN 


rQ\HERE are some famous men who achieve immortality 

by their own efforts, whilst others are remembered 
chiefly as the associates of a larger luminary. It is 
amongst this latter planetary class that one must place the 
name of John Leyden, the Border-poet, whose humble 
birthplace has just been secured as public property for all 
time. Leyden’s own work is interesting enough, it is true, 
although a premature death prevented him from bringing 
with him to the House of Fame all the sheaves that 
might otherwise have been expected from his immense 
powers. But it is hardly of a kind that would alone thrill 
a thrifty nation’s pulse to the extent of opening its purse- 
strings, and the honour which has just been done to its 
author must be attributed in part to Border clannish- 
ness and to the fact that he was the friend and fellow- 
worker of Scott. They say that Sir Walter's influence 
is waning, and that only the recent ‘Romantic revival’ 
has kept his name before the world. However true that 
may be of the public which gets its books at Mudie’s 
and buys its taste in the market-place, it is certain 
that the smaller world which loves literature can never 
forget the circle that had its centre in Abbotsford. 
Even the lesser members of it owe a measure of immor- 
tality to Lockhart’s charming pages: Will Laidlaw and 
Tom Purdie are as well defended as Sharpe and Ellis 
from the iniquity of oblivion and her blindly scattered 
poppy. And in all the set there are few figures more 
fascinating than that of John Leyden, the Border lad 
whom Heber met in Constable’s book-shop at the time 
when Scott was seeking a fit assistant in the work of 
collecting materials for the projected Border Minstrelsy, 
No one better qualified for such a task could have 
presented himself. A temperament equally compounded 
of Chaucer's scholar and the border moss-trooper had 
endowed Leyden at twenty-five with a mass of multi- 
farious learning which perplexed the subtlest doctors of 
Edinburgh. His enthusiasm for Border antiquities, espe- 
cially when they took the form of poetry, may be argued 
from a story told afterwards by Scott himself. Some 
dismay had been caused by the discovery that only a 
‘Two 
days afterwards, while the editor was sitting with some 
company after dinner, a sound was heard at a distance 
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like that of the whistling of a tempest through the 
torn rigging of the vessel which scuds before it. The 
sounds increased as they approached more near; and 
Leyden (to the great astonishment of such of the guests 
as did not know him) burst into the room, chanting the 
desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic gesture, 
and all the energy of what he used to call the saw- 
tones of his voice. It turned out that he had walked 
between forty and fifty miles, and back again, for the 
sole purpose of visiting an old person who possessed 
this precious remnant of antiquity.’ No separation in 
time or space could diminish Leyden’s love for the 
ballads of his home country. Once in India Sir John 
Malcolm, finding him very ill ofa fever, amused him with a 
letter from home, narrating how the Liddesdale Volun- 
teers, upon a false alarm of French invasion, had gathered 
and marched into Hawick to the familiar tune of ‘ Little 
Jock Elliot.’ ‘Leyden’s countenance,’ says Sir John, 
‘became animated as I proceeded with this detail, and at 
its close he sprang from his sick-bed, and, with strange 
melody and still stranger gesticulations, sung aloud “ Wha 
dar meddle wi’ me, wha dar meddle wi’ me?”’ The 
story, like the song on which it is based, is of those 
which stir the blood like a trumpet. Surely the Border 
does well to revere the memory of one who loved it 
with such a valiancy of affection as neither distance nor 
sickness could tame. 

It afforded Scott one of his rare opportunities for dis- 
content, and must always give an opening to the pessimist, 
that Leyden should have been forced by circumstances to 
put half the world between him and the scenes he loved 
so well. His Indian exile was due, at least in part, to the 
fact that there was no work for him to do in his native 
land. The poet who desired help from Government was 
not much better off under patronage than in these days of 
competition: and an age that made Burns an exciseman 
and Scott a Clerk of Session could find nothing nearer 
home for Leyden than the somewhat mysterious office of 
‘ Judge of the twenty-four Pargunnahs of Calcutta.’ At 
the same time, it must be remembered that it was 
Leyden’s own desire to expatriate himself, and India only 
came after Africa in his proposals. The blood of the moss- 
trooper yearned for adventure, and the opportunity of 
ruling men was as dear to him as that of collecting ballads, 
although it involved the necessity of suppressing raids 
instead of heading them. ‘When Leyden comes back 
from India,’ said Campbell, who did not love him, ‘ what 
cannibals he will have eaten, and what tigers he will have 
torn to pieces!’ Weare carried back to the days of Watt 
of Harden and William of Deloraine when we read how 
the Judge of the Pargunnahs, accompanying the Java 
expedition as a volunteer, dashed into the surf, 
that he might be the first Briton to set foot 
on the coveted island. The other side of a strangely 
mingled character is to be seen in the fact that his death 
soon followed from undue haste to examine the Batavian 
public library, which gave him a kiud of glorified ‘ Museum 
headache.’ Lord Minto paid asplendid tribute to his Indian 
career. ‘Noman,’ said the Governor-General, ‘ whatever 
his condition might be, ever possessed a mind so entirely 
exempt from every sordid passion, so negligent of fortune 
and all its grovelling pursuits—in a word, so entirely dis- 
interested—nor ever owned a spirit more firmly and nobly 
independent.’ This contrasts well with Thackeray’s Jos 
Sedley or Macaulay’s typical Nabob, with ‘an immense 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse 
heart.’ Money-getting was one of the few things in 
which Leyden took no interest, and he was never amongst 
the esurient Britons who loved to shake the pagoda tree. 
On the other hand, he was the first man to visit India for 
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the avowed purpose of studying Oriental languages, and so 
led the way in that development of philology which is so 
important a fact in our century. When he died at thirty- 
six, he was master of as many tongues as there were years 
in his life. Had he attained the threescore years and ten 
for which his powerful constitution seemed to mark him, 
it is not impossible that Scotland and not Germany might 
have had the honour of establishing the Aryan theory and 
clearing up the mystery of Sanscrit. As it was, a sound 
judge has declared that ‘in the course of eight years’ 
residence in India, pursued by ill-health, burdened by 
official duties, and distracted by diversity of pursuits, he 
nearly effected for Asia what to this hour, and after the 
lapse of centuries, all the talents and research and labour 
and literary quiet of all the learned men and literary 
bodies of Europe have but very imperfectly accomplished 
for that quarter of the world—a classification of the various 
languages and their kindred dialects.’ 

But whether Leyden, with a longer span of life, might 
have overdone the deeds of Sir William Jones and antici- 
pated Bopp is, after all, a vain question. As it stands, his 
life is well worth remembering for better things than mere 
learning. A biographer of Leyden relates a fine story 
of his father. Six years after the poet’s death Sir John 
Malcolm came to visit Lord Minto in Roxburghshire. He 
saw old Leyden, who was a shepherd in the neighbourhood, 
and told him that it was intended to publish some of his 
son’s MS. remains for his benefit. The old man’s answer 
was Roman in its nobility: ‘The money you speak of,’ he 
said, ‘would be a great comfort to me in iny old age; but, 
thanks to the Almighty, I have good health and can still 
earn my livelihood, and I pray, therefore, of you and Mr. 
Heber to publish nothing that is not for my son’s good 
fame.’ The example may be commended to many of the 
What was published 
could not injure Leyden’s fame, yet his life remains a finer 
It is the self-educated 
peasant boy, the rough diamond of the Border, that is 
fondly remembered among the Roxburgh hills, no less than 
by those who share Johnson’s love for ‘the biographical 
part of literature.’ There are few better biographies, on 
the same scale, than the one which Scott wrote of his 
humble friend’s ‘ brief and bright career,’ even though Sir 
Walter has been accused of heightening his colours for 
the sake of effect. The final impression that one retains 
of Leyden is that of a sturdy and lovable, though highly 
eccentric nature. Perhaps it lacked sweetness and repose : 
Leyden was certainly too fierce a disputant and a little 
inclined to Johnson’s trick of knocking down his adversary 
with the butt end of the pistol, as when he horrified the 
dwarfish vegetarian Ritson by devouring a raw beefsteak 
in support of his contention that underdone meat was the 
whulesomest, and then threatened to ‘thraw’ the antiquary’s 
neck if he were not convinced. His ‘ saw-tones’ may not 
have been well suited to an Edinburgh drawing-room and 
his habit of singing Border ballads at evening parties 
‘with all the dissonance of an Indian war-whoop’ cannot 
but have tried the ladies of his acquaintance, though his 
other qualities made atonement in their eyes. His 
eminent virtues were independence, sincerity and ‘ brains, 
each of which would cover a greater multitude of social 
sins. Even those who did, like Campbell, not love him 
admired his sterling worth and the zeal which kept him 
‘ever panting for things unattainable by ordinary mortals.’ 
His life was full of promise and heroic effort, and the worst 
thing that can be said of him is that his achievements were 
hardly worthy of his powers. There was no walk in life 
depending on ability, said an unfriendly critic, in which he 
could not have shone. Visitors to the Denholm cottage 
must feel that the life of this ‘inheritor of unfulfilled 
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thing than any of his writings. 
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renown’ is not the least amongst those ‘old, unhappy far- 


off things ’ whose memories are borne on every air of the 
Scottish Border. 


THE KINGFISHER-CATCHER 


|. Sprsrerntes who has lived in India and not kept his 
eyes in his pocket is familiar with the large blue king- 
fisher, or, as it is sometimes called, the white-breasted king- 
fisher. There are many kinds of kingfishers in that 
country, of many sizes, from the great, coarsely coloured and 
loud-voiced Pelargopsis, almost as big as a crow, to a little 
gem so slightly different from our own bright English king- 
fisher that ornithologists are almost agreed that it should be 
known by the same scientific name. But of them all there 
is not one that is more generally spread over all the 
country and catches the unobservant eye more easily than 
the white-breasted kingfisher. Birds have their characters, 
like men, and among them, as among us, ‘ the apparel oft 
proclaims the man.’ A glance at this white-breasted king- 
fisher is enough to show that it is not one of those quiet, 
unobtrusive personalities who pursue their way through 
the world without attracting attention. All kingfishers 
are beautiful, but this one is aggressively beautiful, gaudy 
and made up of contrasts which challenge the eye. When 
it sits on some outreaching, withered branch, overhanging 
a pond or stream, and watches for fish, turning its long 
coral-red fish-spear this way and that way, its snow-white 
shirt-front, invading the rich chestnut brown of its under- 
parts, refuses to let you pass without noting it: and when 
it flies, then blue and black and red and white blaze out 
together, like a firework designed to dazzle and delight. 
Moreover, in obedience to a general Jaw of nature which 
forbids gay colours and a musical voice to the same bird, it 
has a loud, hoarse rattling note, which it generally utters 
when on the wing, announcing its arrival or departure like 
the governor's guns. It is an indifferent fisher and preys 
chiefly on creatures more easily caught than fishes, to wit, 
on tadpoles, frogs, lizards, large insects and the like, 
creatures which do not usually enjoy much of our sympathy. 
Yet the catching and killing of this poor bird constitutes 
one of the many curious occupations by which man makes 
his bread. In India, where a religion prevails according 
to which it is sinful to take any life, there are at this day 
men whose whole business it is to wander about the country 
snaring this particular species of kingfisher. I once feli in 
with one of these wretches, and he freely showed me his 
methods. His apparatus was a very fine, almost invisible 
net, running by loose rings upon three thin, straight sticks, 
which were sharpened at the points, like cricket stumps. 
When he had noted the haunt of a kingfisher, all he had 
to do was to set the three sticks lightly in the ground, in 
the form of a triangle, with the net draped upon them, and 
tether a decoy bird to a peg in the middle, and retire. 
The kingfisher is a pugnacious fellow and no sooner sees 
the intruder than it cries (I am quoting the bird-catcher) 
‘Hullo! What are you doing in my grounds?’ and 
dashes at the intruder, plunging against the net, which it 
does not notice. Net and sticks come down together 
and envelop it, and the bird-catcher, coming out of his 
hiding-place, wrings its neck and cuts off its wings, 
which are all he wants. The fellow took out one of 
his decoys to show me the way in which he wrung the 
neck and plucked off the wings. The poor bird resented 
the insult, fighting fiercely with its long red beak, and 
he restored it to the bag in which he kept it; but I 
knew that its turn would soon come, for a kingfisher is 
a difficult bird to keep and it saves trouble to use a 
fresh captive each day and wring the neck of the old 
one. The man had already collected a hundred wings 
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and he told me that he intended to work his way to 
Madras, where he would get a good price for his stock. 
He had no doubt that before he got there he would 
have wings enough to make this long journey on foot, 
across the whole breadth of India from the west coast 
where I met him, a profitable enterprise. HowI burned 
to kick that fellow into some sense of his own shame 
and to scatter his spoils and set his poor captives free. 
But the day has"gone by when the Englishman might 
do such things in India. The people have learned to 
understand the impartiality of British law too well, and 
there is unhappily no law to protect my rights in a case 
like this. For I claim that I and every man with a 
heart and eyes have a right in all the beautiful wild things 
with which God has adorned this world forjus. And since 
there is no law to maintain our rights and shield us from 
outrage, it was a righteous feeling that prompted me to 
take the law into my own hands and vindicate humanity. 
But prudence prevailed and I let the fellow go on his 
murderous way. There are many like him, how many I 
do not know, but I know that hundreds of bales of birds’ 
wings appear among the exports in the returns of the 
Madras custom house every year, each bale a long record 
of atrocities which it makes one melancholy to think of. 

I need scarcely say that the kingfisher-catcher is not a 
caste. His trade is no part of the Hindu system, but a 
product of western civilisation. He is a purveyor to the 
dames of Europe who like to be seen in public with a 
wing in their hats, and the blood of the birds he butchers 
is on their skirts. And they, gentle souls, are founding 
hospitals for homeless cats and offering crumbs to the 
robin at the window, or putting out food for the hungry 
sparrows, and it has never occurred to them that the 
pretty wings in their hats did not fall of themselves from 
the bright birds that once flew with them. 


Sweethearted you, whose light blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 


it is not difficult to picture the shudder with which you 
would turn from the kingfisher-catcher if you could see 
him at his trade. But he is in your pay. Every lady who 
wears a wing or a tail, or a whole humming-bird, in her 
hat, is subscribing to support that wretch and all of his 
kind just as directly as she is helping to send missionaries 
to the heathen when she buys something she does not 
want at a mission bazaar. That this thought should have 
so little influence is strange; but to me it seems still 
stranger that persons who show so much good taste in other 
matters should be blind to the execrably bad taste of all 
that kind of adornment. A bird’s wing is no doubt a very 
beautiful thing, and the love of such beautiful things is 
natural and as old as man; older indeed, for, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would say, it preceded human evolution : 
the bower-bird ornaments its bower with bright shells and 
pretty feathers. But man is higher than a bower-bird. 
He does not admire with his eyes only, but with his mind 
and heart. All things, beautiful or hideous, come to him 
in a framing of memories and associations, and he cannot 
unframe them. It is a pitiable sort of man of whom the 
poet can say 

A primrose by a river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


Even the head-hunter of Borneo does not admire his 
necklace of human teeth only for its pearly lustre and 
beautiful regularity, but for the glory that flashes from 
it, the story which it tells of patient ambush, valiant 
onslaught, victory, and then the neck-severing slash and 
the gory head rolling on the ground. We have learned 
to think very differently about these things from the 
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savage Dyak, and therefore the necklace of human teeth 
is as ugly to us as it is beautiful to him; but have we not 
yet something to learn if we can still take pleasure in 
decorating our persons with bits of the corpses of dead 
birds? It is true other creatures must die that we may 
live. We cannot feed ourselves without their flesh or 
clothe ourselves without their skins. But good taste 
prompts us to put out of sight, as far as possible, every- 
thing that would connect in our minds what we are 
eating or wearing with the life that was the price of it. 
And what we must see we submit to as a necessity: we 
do not feel pleasure in it. To decorate ourselves with 
the remains of the dead is another thing altogether. I 
do not speak of ostrich feathers or the eagle’s pinion in a 
Highlander’s cap, which suggest nothing repulsive, though 
the ostrich or the eagle may have been shot. But a wing 
or a tail with the bones still in it and the dried flesh—the 
idea is loathsome. EHA. 


GREEN-ROOM RECOLLECTIONS 


ee that comes from the pen of so courteous, 
so well-bred, and so scholarly a writer as Mr. 
Arthur A Beckett is quite certain to be pleasant and 
entertaining. Therefore, instead of following what we 
hold to be an evil custom in either anticipating a reader’s 
pleasure or spoiling his curiosity, we prefer to take 
another course. We shall rather break the friendliest of 
lances with the friendliest of authors on certain points. 
Have we not indeed, to warrant this, contended with other 
but still bated weapons, and that with certain tall men of 
their hands, under Mr. A Beckett’s excellent Mastership of 
the Revels? To begin then in this sense always of crevices to 
be sought as we go on in a doughty knight’s armour, we 
must state more clearly that his work, crevices or not, to 
earry back the metaphor to the time legendary or other 
when knights forged their own trappings, is a work of so 
capital artifice that it must needs be not only glanced at 
but duly considered by every knight and squire in whom 
the love of such gracious pleasantry and such keen interest 
has a lodgment. 

In spite of good resolutions it is too tempting to repeat 
one of the earliest stories in Mr. A Beckett’s book con- 
cerning The Corsican Brothers. ‘The story goes,’ writes 
the author, ‘that once when an actor called Higgin 
was the spectral Louis to Fechter’s Fabian, a mischievous 
wag tickled the concealed part of the phantom’s legs as 
the shade ascended from the ground. On that occasion I[ 
am told the language of the defunct duellist was some- 
thing awful. Fechter, who had a keen sense of humour, 
was convulsed with laughter as he sat waiting his letter 
and listening to the stealthy, but distinctly heard, 
maledictions of “the ghost with the tickled legs” as he 
was drawn slowly towards him.’ The mention of The 
Corsican Brothers reminds one that ‘it is perhaps not 
generally known’ that in the great Dumas’s original story 
both the duels are fought with pistols. Whether it was 
Dumas or one of his numberless ‘ young men’ who altered 
this to the sword duel, thus introducing the business of 
the broken swords, so vastly effective on the stage, it might 
be difficult enough to find out with any accuracy. It will, 
by-the-by, be remembered that in Fechter’s version of the 
play the Paris scenes came first, as they did in the 
original production at Paris. It was Charles Kean who 
very wisely inverted this arrangement, an example fol- 
lowed in Sir Henry Irving’s magnificent production of the 
piece. Concerning Henry Irving there is, we think, a 
slight slip on page 20. Surely 7'he Grasshopper was not 


* Green-Room Recollections. Py ARTHUR WILLIAM A Beckett. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 
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the name of the piece produced under Bateman at the 
Lyceum, adapted from George Sand’s La Petite Fadette, in 
which Miss Isabel Bateman played Fadette, and Henry 
Irving appeared as the rustic lover whose name, by an odd 
coincidence, was Landry? And odd also was the per- 
formance in some ways. A little later on Mr. A Beckett 
is, as it seems to us, a little less than just to the actor, 
and this is a very rare thing with him, Writing of The 
Lyons Mail at the Lyceum he observes that ‘the angelic 
portion of the evening’s entertainment is generally a little 
colourless.’ Perhaps it is generally, and perhaps it often 
does merely ‘ serve as a foil to the actor’s more diabolical 
moments.’ But it is more a matter of criticism than 
opinion that Henry Irving’s acting as the ‘angelic’ 
Lesurques is to the full as remarkable as his playing of 
the ruffianly Dubosc. With the finest ‘skill he gives 
colour and life to a part which well might be somewhat 
colourless, and holds the attention as completely with the 
spectacle of virtue persecuted as with that of vice for a 
time triumphant. By-the-by, in one of his countless 
books Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has innocently wondered why 
the title of The Courier of Lyons was changed to The 
Lyons Mail. The answer is very easily given. The Lyons 
Mail is an exact translation of Le Courrier de Lyon, while 
The Courier of Lyons is both stupid and meaningless, since 
all that the ‘ courier’ (/ege post-boy) has to do with the 
action of the piece is to be killed. Besides, a courier in 
English is a very different person from the man who rides 
postillion in front of a mail-cart. The blunder is less re- 
markable when we remember that Charles Reade, who 
affected oddly enough to know French, gravely translated 
La Bataille des Dames into The Ladies’ Battle. The 
question has nothing to do with but merely arises out 
of Mr. A Beckett’s pleasant and interesting book, but in 
another passage he himself seems a little surprised that 
Fechter always insisted on the English prefix Mr. The 
probable reason for this is not far to seek. Fechter for all 
he afterwards became a Frenchman was born a ‘ cockney ’ 
in Hanway Yard. 

On pp. 59-60 there are two curious points in Mr. A 
Beckett’s work. He has spoken with complete apprecia- 
tion of the great Payne family of pantomimists, and of the 
Vokes family, and he goes on to write that ‘ nowadays 
the Paynes and the Vokes [it should be Vokeses] are 
without successors—in their particular line be it well 
understood.’ The Hanlon-Lees, alas! no longer delight 
us with the Voyage en Suisse; but have we not Mr. 
Charles Lauri’s company and the Martinettis, and are 
better artists in pantomime to be found anywhere? It is 
true that in one point Mr. Martinetti rises undoubtedly 
superior to Mr. Lauri, that point, and an important one, 
being that he never utters a word. In the next paragraph 
Mr. A Beckett, recalling the excellent Tom Matthews’s 
singing of ‘ Hot Codlings’ as clown, says that the song 
‘is a i‘ttle too broad for modern taste.’ As it was formerly 
given no doubt it would be so; but Mr. William Yardley, 
excelling in pantomime as in cricket, kept all the fun and 
knocked out the vulgarity in a most ingenious fashion 
when he sang it as clown in the amateur Pantomime at 
the Gaiety Theatre. 

On p. 68 Mr. A Beckett finds fault very properly with 
an ill-informed critic of the day who, when Still Waters 
was first produced, actually stated that, notwithstanding 
Charles de Bernard (oddly misprinted Charles Burnand) 
and Le Gendre, Tom Taylor’s play was entitled to the 
distinction of originality. This is all as it should be, and 
the fact is that from indolence or ignorance many a critic 
has credited Tom Taylor with originality where 10 
originality was. For instance J'he Ticket of Leave Man, 
but for one clever alteration, was less an aciaptation than 4 
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close translation in excellent English of Léonard, ou le 
Retour de Melun. To take one instance to show how the 
thing was done: ‘The Tiger’ is in the French ‘Le 
Sanglier.. There are of course heavy cuts, and Tom 
Taylor deserved all the credit of the very important change 
by which the hero is made innocent instead of guilty in 
the first Act. In this connection the author on p. 80 
writes of Le Juif’ Polonais as having been adapted for the 
Lyceum. Now The Bells differs from Tom Taylor’s work 
in two respects. It is an attempt at /ilera/ translation and 
it is thoroughly ill-done. The only alteration, for on the 
French stage the death-scene was altered as at the Lyceum, 
is the substitution of a vision for the entrance of a living 
Jew at the end of the first Act. 

On p. 90 there is what looks like a slip, but may not be 
so. Mr. A Beckett refers to the taking of Strasbourg as 
represented at Cremorne Gardens, as if nothing of the 
kind had been heard of since. But the ‘ storming of the 
Bastille ’ at Earl’s Court, when Captain Boyton was there, 
was an attempt in exactly the same direction; and it was 
pretty to see, as Pepys has it, a burly besieger when he 
had laboriously climbed a storming-ladder without let or 
hindrance on to the roof gravely striking match after 
match in an endeavour, vain for some time, to set light to 
the red fire. 

It will have been seen that the holes to be found in Mr. 
A Beckett’s fascinating book are neither large nor many. 
We have as yet told only one of his stories, and may be 
permitted to end with one more. Acting the Doctor in 
Macbeth at an amateur performance (Palgrave Simpson, of 
all people, was the Thane), Mr. A Beckett enlivened things 
by giving an entirely new reading of the line ‘ What a sigh 
was there!’ He approached Lady Macbeth and said to 
her ‘What?’ as if waiting for commands. Then turning 
to the waiting audience he pointed to his own heart, and 
observed pathetically, ‘A sigh was there!’ 


THE SELLERS OF BOOKS 


PEAKING at the Booksellers’ Dinner the other night, 
hI Mr. Augustine Birrell deplored the fact (as he sup- 
posed it) that nobody had written a history of bookselling. 
Mr. Birrell’s researches in the matter must have been 
comparatively slight or elise somewhat careless, for a his- 
tory of booksellers was certainly produced by one Henry 
Curwen, and published more than twenty years ago, 
That a better one might not be compiled we do not say. 
The subject is as vast as it is interesting. It goes back, 
obviously, to the invention of printing; it extends over 
many countries. Up to now there has been a tendency 
to confuse the book-issuer with the book-distributor. At 
first, of course, the two were identical. Nay, your book- 
seller and book-producer was also, at the outset, your 
setter-up of type, your binder. ‘The early sellers of books 
were the printers thereof, to begin with ; then came the 
preparation of the volumes for sale, and next the dis- 
posing of them. All the risks of book-production, in 
fact, were heaped upon the one pair of shoulders, which 
usually was strong enough to bear them. 

Strictly speaking, however, your bookseller proper is 
only a distributor. First he stocks and then he sells. He 
is very much inclined, now and then, to go beyond his 
métier, and to publish as well as distribute : in truth, many 
of our modern publishing firms have been bookselling 
firms in the beginning. The publisher has often been 
evolved from the bookseller. And the process may be 
expected to recur at intervals. The time comes when 
your bookseller, conscious of a real interest in literature, 
is tempted to add to the number of existing books. Well, 
the impulse does him credit. And yet it is rather to be 





deprecated. A certain bard-novelist-playwright of our 
time is, we believe, engaged at this moment not only 
in writing and publishing works but in selling them 
over his own counter. It is a charming return to 
the primitive, and we hope the daring gentleman will 
make the thing pay. But, for all that, we protest 
against this Protean arrangement. The functions of 
author, publisher, and bookseller are not incompatible 

-~Mr. Ruskin made that clear to us some years ago— 

but nevertheless it is well they should be separated ; 
it is well that they should be so, in the interests of 
all concerned. Every man to his business. The writer 
will work best when he is not disturbed about the means 
of disposing of his products. The publisher has quite 
enough to do in choosing and exploiting his authors, and 
in submitting their products to the world. And assuredly 
the bookseller has enough to do in studying the tastes of 
the book-buyers, and in ‘ pushing’ the wares that he has 
stocked. The attempt to combine the three, or any two 
of the three, functions is apt to end in disaster. 

Besides, one would like to see the trade of book-selling, 
the business of disposing of books, transformed into more 
of an art than it is at present. Why should not book- 
selling, as distinguished from book-producing, become one 
of the professions? As things are, the first impulse of 
your bookish person, your man of literary tastes and 
capacity, is to go and add to the bulk of published matter. 
He begins to ply the quill ; he besieges the publishers ; he 
succeeds, often, in getting his handiwork on to the book- 
seller’s shelves. Would he not be much better employed, 
in many cases, if he brought his taste and capacity to bear, 
not on the making, but on the distributing, of books? 
Conceive how useful a career he might carve out! Great 
is the power of a bookseller in a big way of business. 
Daily he is called upon to advise the purchaser, to make 
up his mind for him (or her), to tell him the sort 
of thing he (or she) ought to buy. One _ trembles, 
indeed, to think of the ease with which your bookseller or 
your bookseller’s assistant can turn the scale in the case of 
the every-day purchases of the public. The would-be 
buyer of books is often very ignorant. He wants, say, a 
Shakespeare, or a Milton, or a Keats, or a Shelley, but to 
him all editions are the same; on such points he is at 
the mercy of the dealer in such wares. Here, then, is 
the bookseller’s opportunity—his opportunity of benefiting 
alike the author or editor, the publisher, the purchaser, 
himself. He can at least place the facts clearly before the 
buyer, and let him choose. And, when permitted, he can 
be the means of giving vogue to the best; he can be 
the means of guiding the studies and maturing the taste of 
no insignificant portion of the public. 

To become a bookseller’s assistant is not, at first sight, 
to make a start in a brilliant, a notable career. But who 
shall say? There is no reason why a great book-distributor 
should not be a very active and potent force in the 
literary world, in the culture of the people. It is the 
publisher who brings out the books, but it is—or might 
be—the bookseller who creates a demand for them. One 
can conceive a well-educated, experienced seller of books 
exercising a considerable influence over a large and 
growing clientéle. How many a diffident, not-too-well- 
informed reader is content to accept the recommendation 
of Mr. Mudie’s employés ? If your average bookseller had 
more knowledge of literature, a wider acquaintance with 
the text (as well as titles) of books, what might he not do 
towards turning the buyers of books into the right literary 
paths! Many of our booksellers are men of sound informa- 
tion and good judgment. May the number of them in- 
crease : the result cannot but be for the lasting good of 
the body politic. 
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LETTERS OF A ROLLING STONE—II 


Az Ardny Csillag Szalloda, Vacz, Hungary, 
3rd May, 1896. 


T is curious, considering how accessible Hungary is that 
we know so very little about it. A few of us may 
passed through Budapest, but the country is still far more 
a terra incognita than Africa or Japan. And yet it repays 
observation, even at the price of some discomfort. The 
cookery is not worse than in Germany: indeed the 
ubiquitous paprika makes the most dubious dish look and 
almost taste appetising, and gu/yds is an improvement on 
Irish stew. But baths, clean tablecoths, salt spoons, and 
similar sacraments of civilisation are entirely to seek. 
When I asked for a bath, I was told there were none 
nearer than Pesth, and that is twenty miles away ; when 
the weather was warmer there would be bathing in the 
Danube, but now it was much too cold to be thought of. 
The servants never dream of knocking when they come 
into your room, but one gets used to that. It is an Oriental 
habit, and originated in the use of curtains before they 
were superseded by paltry doors. 

The way to find the least repulsive dining-place is to 
lurk privily at a street corner until a hussar struts by, 
deluged in gold lace, and then follow him to his mess. 
The biggest table in the best inn of every country town is 
reserved for the officer's mess. As each one enters, he 
takes off his cap, walks to the middle of the room, clanks 
his heels together, and makes a deep bow, which no one 
acknowledges, towards the mess-table. Mere pékins he 
does not deign to notice. This formality concluded, he is 
free to greet his particular friends at the mess-table, and 
this he does in the most boisterous way. The smartest 
officer—and as far as clothes and bearing go, he is very 
smart—has no table-manners, and indeed few others. His 
use of knives and forks would be scouted in any decent 
servants’ hall. But he is good humour itself, and delights 
to impart information to a stranger. 

Vacz is a town of some fourteen thousand souls. It is 
impossible to conceive a greater contrast than that between 
Vacz and a town of corresponding size in any other land. 
The French boast their pre-eminence in liveliness, but a 
French country town after 10 p.m. is a dead-house beside 
Vaez. We have three coffee-houses in my square alone, 
and the Tsiganes play at one or other of them nearly every 
night until three or four in the morning. The barmaid 
and the landlord oblige with songs, and indulge in dances 
of supreme suggestiveness. My most vivid recollection of 
last night is seeing the landlord of a coffee-house over the 
way put his arms round an old man’s neck and give him a 
sounding kiss on the lips. The landlord is fat, grey, and 
sixty if he is a day, but he can dance with the youngest of 
them. 

Tsiganes are of course the national amusement of 
Hungary. Whenever the gilded Magyar youth is in the 
mood for a revel, Tsiganes are sought out as a matter of 
course. They are greedy, dishonest rascals, and in the 
daytime are treated as pariahs. But at night they are 
very fine gentlemen indeed and give themselves all 
manner of airs. After all, that is excusable, for they play 
divinely and, once the taste for them is acquired, there is 
no resisting the madness of their inspiration. At Buda- 
pest, as in Russia, they have been spoiled by the gilded 
youth and will not touch a string under a big bank-note. 
But here they are every whit as good, and a largesse of 
two or three florins readily induces servility and melody. 
They play entirely by ear and by a distinct musical system 
of their own, so that even ‘ Daisy, Daisy,’ and ‘ Linger 
longer, Loo,’ both great favourites of theirs, acquire charms 
undreamed of in our philosophy. The only tune they 
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cannot idealise is the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and that I had the 
mortification of hearing played in my honour the first 
night I put in an appearance, because I had been heard to 
speak French to the waiter. 

All day and everywhere in Hungary there is a Babel of 
greetings. You cannot enter a café or shop without 
encountering a chorus of the muezzin-like chant, ./0 estét, 
Kivdnok’ (Yoh eshtait, Kivaaaanok), (‘good evening,’ | 
wish you), and the deep bass < alazatos szolgija,’ (contracted 
into Allaak ssolgaaa !) ‘ your humble servant,’ which form 
an unceasing antiphon. 

The local papers are often amusing reading. I learned 
from one of them that ‘the old Gladstone is still at his 
post and shows no sign of diminished power.’ In another 
was an advertisement for a pretty girl willing to lend a 
young man forty florins—answers to be addressed to 
‘ Adonis’ at the office of the paper. There was no mention 
of a quid pro quo and I presume that the advance would 
be stoically refused from anybody but a Venus. 

There was a great row in the Austrian Chamber the 
other day when some one was called to order for reading 
his speech. As he was a Tchéque and his speech was in 
German he might have been excused, but he denied the 
soft impeachment with great violence and when the 
Speaker said he had seen him reading he declared that 
though his eyes might have been on his paper it did not 
prove that he was reading it. A similar rule in the House 
of Commons would embarrass Sir William Harcourt sorely. 
At any rate it was not enforced at the opening of the 
Millennial Exhibition, when all the speeches were read 
ostentatiously. 

The Exhibition has caused quite a sharp ruffle in the 
relations, already somewhat strained, between Hungary 
and Servia. There has been no love lost for a long time, 
but the Servian attitude towards the Exhibition has roused 
a tornado of indignation here. On the Ist of May most 
of the engines on the Hungarian railways were decorated 
with green stuff and Hungarian flags, nominally in honour 
of Springtime or the forthcoming Exhibition, but probably 
not without reflex thought about Socialism and ‘ Labour 
Dav.’ When one of these trains crossed the Servian 
frontier the Servian officials naturally requested the removal 
of a foreign flag; the Hungarian engine-drivers replied 
that their flag should only be touched through their dead 
bodies; and there was a row royal. Then some Servian 
students obtained a Hungarian flag and solemnly burned 
it outside the French Consulate. This has provoked much 
Chauvinism in this country and I heard an old man ina 
kivehiz to-day say that Belgrade had been Hungarian 
already and might be again. 

I am fast learning to speak broken Hungarian, for no 
foreign languages are understood in this inn. But it will 
take long to learn to speak accurately, as the various 
terminations are countless and bewildering. Substantives 
are not only declined but conjugated (7.e., we find different 
endings not only for ‘ the hat,’ ‘to the hat,’ ‘ of the hat,’ 
etc., but for ‘my hat,’ ‘ thy hat,’ ‘ his hat,’ etc.), and verbs 
have a complete set of different endings according as they 
govern a definite or indefinite object. 

But the Tsiganes have struck up at the Kézponti 


Kavehaz so—aldzalos szolgaja. Haron GAveRIGAN. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


TENHE greater part of the art of these islands is set 

before us in the annual exhibition at Burlington 
House, and we are inclined to make a very wry face at 
the menu. It contains many wonderful morsels; but the 
compound flavour of the whole tastes badly, and leaves 4 
memory of something inartistically mixed, and consisting 
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more of bad than good. Sentiment, of various kinds, 
abounds in English painting. Men feel the point of stories, 
the drama of conflicting characters, the pathos of incidents, 
in short, the humour of life; some, again, note the ex- 
pressions on faces, the look of detached objects, a feature, 
a fold, a high light, some even the profusion of things, 
grasses, flowers, sparkles, ripples, leaves, stones and other 
individual shapes; few observe the unconventional shapes 
of light on groups of objects, fewer still the larger poetry 
that dwells in the expression of a whole field of view. But 
these sentiments of nature whether proper or improper 
to painting, whether trivial or important in themselves, 
are, at any rate, common compared to a feeling for 
style in art or a sentiment of the specialised medium 
of oil pigment. Everything has to be expressed by the 
language of the art, by the values and qualities of the 
material, and yet, in the work of the Academy, we cannot 
help noting a strange deafness to the voice of paint. Most 
of the pictures there betray in their authors as great an 
indifference to style as a poet would show who should 
translate Sophocles into a jumble of cockney, pidgeon 
English, and the phrases of Milton. You cannot divine 
fcom the composition, the organisation of detail, the govern- 
ment of colour, and the brushwork, in what spirit the 
painters looked at their subject. 
did they wish to bring out? How did the scene appeal to 
them ; by its massiveness, its delicacy, its mystery, or by 
its clearness and its precision? What focus of interest 
gave these men their impression of the whole view? In 
most cases it would be impossible to answer such questions, 
so contradictory to each other are the various parts and 
elements of style in most of the canvases at Burlington 
House. Moreover, painters who conceive of things as if 
they were illustrators in black and white are commoner 
than those who can adapt themselves to expression in oil 
paint. People in the country who see only the repro- 
ductions of the Academy canvases can form but a very 
false idea of their comparative excellence and real effect. 
A certain kind and measure of composition is commonly 
attained and then overlaid or defaced by those who take 
up a brush without any sense of expression in handling, of 
the necessity of unity, and of subordination of colour to 
effect. 

We will mention a few examples, premising that there 
are many such and ten times worse. But like every one 
else we prefer not to look at the wholly uninteresting 
canvas, the picture devoid of every kind of merit and 
every sort of sincerity. Mr. Godward’s Campaspe, on a 
small scale and in monochrome, might look well enough, 
but life-size, painted in tame waxy flesh tones and 
surrounded with highly-coloured over-elaborated accessory, 
the figure appears stupid and ineffective, for neat detail 
cannot make up for lack of finesse in the larger and more 
essential relations. In Mr. Draper’s Golden Chain the 
lady’s figure is nicely placed on the canvas, and the general 
effect is meant to be soft and bewitching, but all delicacy 
is spoilt by a nasty handling, sticky colouring and dis- 
agreeable relation between ‘the red hair and the back- 
ground. ,Mr. Orchardson’s red robed Lord Provost of 
Glasgow comes from the hand of a refined artist, and 
indeed the colour and execution of the dress sets the mind 
upon the tack of delicacy from which it is rudely brought 
about by the coarse and inappropriate relief of the head. A 
much surer and bolder manipulation would be required to 
support this brusque and theatrical way of presenting a man. 
In the canvas before us, the boldly emphasised silhouette 
of the head kills the small interior work so that the 
modelling looks weak and the colour almost like a white 
transparency. Why did Mr. Collier choose such a subject 
as his Pope Urban VI., which would require explanation 
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even if one could see at the same time the interior of the 
torture-chamber, and also His Holiness walking outside ? 
A man who would express the text of such a subject in a 
face alone, must paint only for a public of professional 
thought-readers. But even the thought-reader does not 
wish to be distracted from his subject, and Mr. Collier dis- 
tracts attention from the Pope’s face by a field covered 
with detail, more especially by many large white flowers. 
Mr. Collier is a first-class draughtsman, and he possesses a 
fine eye for value; but he is apt to under-estimate the 
importance of style in a picture, unless he has something 
decidedly dramatic in the motif to centre his interest. 
Mr. Sheard’s Market Morning in a City of the Sahara, a 
picture with hundreds of houses and hundreds of figures, 
produces the effect of having been executed by some kind 
of automatic calculating michine. He does not seem to 
see that it is one of the laws of picture-making that an 
effect of shape, of light and shade, of complementary 
colour, loses in emotional power by frequent repetition on 
the same canvas. Mr. Somerscales ruins the generally 
true aspect of his Volunteers for a Boat’s Crew by a poor 
slatey quality of colour and a mean photographic treatment, 
especially in the figures and detail of the wrecked steamer, 
which are cheaply picked out in monochrome with a small 
brush or rigger. Mr. H. B. Davis is another painter with 
a good eye, a sincere mind and too little artistic reflection. 
He has painted every blossom carefully in the central tree 
of his huge landscape, An Orchard in Wales. He has 
drawn many flowers, hills and sheep with a practised skill, 
but he has missed the true qualities of the scene: the air 
of spring, the cream and violet iridescence of a maze of 
mingled sky and blossom, and the soft mystery of cloud and 
distance. His blue sky is made of tin, and it is too patently 
green ; his blossoms are too carefully planned, and there 
is no accident or mystery or quiver or possibility of move- 
ment about anything in his whole picture. 

The reader will see that we have chosen, on the whole, 
decent pictures for the purpose of illustration, and we 
might have taken even The Infancy of Jupiter by so great 
a master of dignified style as Mr. G. F. Watts. Though 
he has arranged a superb group he has not handled his 
brush with suitable vigour throughout his picture. The 
trees lack style and nobility ; here and there a limb looks 
baggy, or is brushed with a feeble, tentative, stippled 
kind of touch. All the same this must be called one of 
the finest pictures in the Academy, and yet not better 
than we have a right to expect now and again from the 
genius of Mr. Watts. On the other hand, Mr. Abbey 
surprises as well as delights one by the decorative beauty 
of his Richard Duke of Gloucester and the Lady Anne. Mr. 
Abbey made himself known by his fine work with the 
point, and he is one of the few who have begun that way 
and who have afterwards learnt to think in the medium of 
oil paint. His canvas is packed full, and yet it has quality, 
richness, depth, and an effective largeness of style. To 
describe it one might call it a mixture of old Italian Pre- 
Raphaelitism with the modern cult of truth. If Baron 
Leys had attempted to paint a panel on a_ cassone 
the result might have been something in the style 
of Mr. Abbey’s picture. Of course, Clytie, by the 
late President of the Royal Academy counts as another 
exception to the general lack of decorative beauty 
and repose which we bring against the exhibition as a 
whole. It is one of the broadest in execution of Lord 
Leighton’s works and free from small detail as well as 
glaring local tints. Mr. F. Dicksee has done well this 
year; in The Confession he attempts to show a dramatic 
situation and, so to speak, he has cleared the stage for 
action, removing importunate detail with a simplicity of 
treatment quite unusual in his work, The colour scheme 
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he has chosen is however somewhat sickly and we cannot 
help preferring the astonishing still-life of his picture 
The Mirror. The realisation of coloured stuffs, glinting 
metal and iridescent mother of pearl may not be a high 
aim for a figure painter but at any rate Mr. Dicksee has 
hit his mark. Portraiture, landscape, and landscape with 
figure must be dealt with in a second article. 


MR. ALFRED HUNT 


Y the untimely death of Mr. Alfred W. Hunt the 
world of art has lost one of the most searching, single- 
minded, and conscientious of painters, while all those who 
knew him will deplore the removal from their midst of one 
ot the most single-hearted and loyal of friends. Mr. Hunt, 
who was devoted to Turner and his work, owed much 
ot his early encouragement, and therefrom success, to 
Mr. Ruskin, and he is not the only example of a painter 
who has been so helped and cheered in striving to give 
the best that was within him and in _ never-tiring 
endeavour to better the expression of that best. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt is chiefly known by his water-colour 
pictures, which were of exquisite fantasy as well as 
technical skill, and which had something higher than 
fantasy—the true poetic impulse which is by no means 
invariably associated with the fact of having won the 
Newdigate. His work will be very greatly missed. 

Mr. Alfred Hunt's personality was altogether charming. 
Shy and retiring at first he had a fund of true geniality 
which never failed so soon as one got to know him well. 
His tastes were as simple as his art was finished. He was 
like many artists of a highly nervous temperament, and he 
was one of the numberless victims of that ‘tyranny’ of 
street noises of which we have lately heard so much. He 
had, however, waged such successful war against street. 
organs that those brain-workers who were his neighbours 
were thankful to him, first, for the delight of his presence, 
and secondly, for their almost complete immunity from 
the pest which he combated. His absence leaves a gap 
which cannot be filled. WwW, Be Fi 


THE WYNDHAM CELEBRATION 


HAT Mr. Charles Wyndham deserves well of the 
theatre-going community, no one will deny—for he 
is without any doubt our foremost actor, of the class 
known in these latter days as comedian, that is ‘actor of 
modern parts in plays of a non-tragical description.’ We 
quote from an authority who is editing a Theatrical 
Dictionary. He is the successor of E, A. Sothern, just as, 
in his time, Sothern was of C. Mathews. The celebration 
of the twentieth year of Mr. Wyndham’s management 
assumed colossal proportions, and the description of the 
banquet at the Hotel Cecil reads like a page taken out of 
Roman history. Two thousand three hundred persons sat 
down to supper. Dukes, duchesses, actors, actresses, 
peers, peeresses, acrobats, politicans, jugglers, journalists, 
caterers, authors, dancers, philosophers, poets, merchants, 
soldiers, painters, in a word, /e tout Londres was feasted. 
When the healths of Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham were given 
there was loud and deserved cheering, and the /éte was a 
brilliant and, in many ways, a memorable one. It was an 
epitome on a grand scale of the world we live in—a parti- 
coloured harlequin world if you like, but none the less a very 
energetic and pushing and—especially at supper-time— 
scrambling world. 
Memory goes back a good many years when it sums up 
the career of such a man as Charles Wyndham, and we 
will spare our readers a rehearsal of the long list of parts 
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in which he has appeared since first he began as actor and 
gentleman to adorn a profession in which he is most justly 
admired and esteemed as artist and man. We record this 
jubilee all the more willingly because we look upon Mr, 
Wyndham as a genuine actor of a very high order, and as 
a man of very great energy and of unfailing kindliness and 
courtesy. The performances which took place morning 
and evening at the Lyceum and the Criterion Theatres 
were mainly of interest as showing Mr. Wyndham’s skill in 
delineating several of his most popular characters; David 
Garrick, for instance, which still remains his most charming 
impersonation, and Charles Surface in three acts of the 
School for Scandal, in which he proved himself once more 
to be a past master in the difficult art of acting classical 
comedy, an art which Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Lady 
Teazle evidently did not understand. R. D. 


THE MUSIC-HALLS 


EOPLE who see signs of the times in everything, take 

the present exceeding popularity of the music-hall 

form of entertainment far too seriously. The world is no 
nearer its end, because respectable people like to ‘ look in’ 
at the Empire, pass an hour at the Alhambra, or sit out ‘a 
turn or two’ at the Tiv. or the Pav. The fact is the 
music-halls serve a very good purpose, especially in a city 
like London, in which the majority of the theatres demand 
higher prices of admission than in many cases the enter- 
tainment they offer merits ; and thus thousands of people 
who would otherwise habitually frequent the theatres two 
or three times a month, as they do on the continent, only 
go once or twice a year and then select the house at which 
a play is running which everybody must see or else forswear 
all pretence to fashion, which no scullery-maid or stable-boy 
could afford to do, in an age of pretence like this. Going 
to the theatre in 1896 is more or less a function. It in- 
volves a rush home, possibly to a remote suburb, evening 
dress, a hasty dinner, a cab there and back, and it also 
means—and here’s the rub—paying a higher price for a 
good seat than is charged in any other cityin the world (New 
York, the dearest of all capitals, included), and possibly 
to witness a three-act farce which has only cost a few pounds 
to mount. Now the highest charge at a music-hall 
is five shillings and you need not dress to go there 
unless you choose. In New York nobody dresses to go to 
the theatre, and you have therefore no need to rush home 
and ‘shell yourself’ and scurry back afterwards to the 
playhouse. You have only to walk in, pay for your seat 
—a dollar and a half for the first places and twenty-five 
cents for the cheaper—and, mind you, to see absolutely 
the same performance for which you have to spend nearly 
double at home. It is otherwise with a music-hall, The 
traveller who arrives just in time for the table d’héte dinner 
at his hotel has but to saunter out afterwards and ‘ drop 
in’ and enjoy himself for exactly half the price he would 
have to pay for possibly an indifferently acted comedy. 
The prices at our theatres are too high for anybody who 
is not a millionaire to venture going to them on ‘ spec, 
and therefore unless a piece is well established in popular 
favour, like T'ri/by or Charley's Aunt, as something 
everybody must see, the stalls, boxes, and first circle 
are pretty sure to be either empty or ‘dressed, a 
the slang expression has it, by a fashionable and 
very artistic audience of deadheads. Until this state 
of things is changed the ‘deadhead’ must exist, 
not only for his own good, but for that of the manager 
who would otherwise have to see the company acting 
empty benches. The question arises, why should people be 
called upon to pay more for their seats at a London theatrtt 
than anywhere else? The answer usually is—Because the 
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Bancrofts started the fashion thirty years ago at the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham Court Road. 
Granted—but they gave an exceptional performance and 
people went to see them because their performance was 


exceptional. It was a fashion. We hold that the scale of 
admission to nine-tenths of the London theatres is excessive, 
and that its being so accounts for the increasing popularity 
of the much cheaper and far more comfortable music-halls, 

Certainly the entertainment offered just now at the 
Empire is an amazing five-shillings’ worth. The ballets are 
splendid, and the Variety show unequalled. ‘La Danse’ 
isone of the best ballets Mme. Katti Lanner has yet 
designed. It is graceful and in a way interesting. Especially 
the ‘animated portraits,’ part representing the famous 
danseuses of the past—Madlle. Sallé—‘ period Louis XV. 
with music by Lulli’— it should have been with music by 
Grétry, who wrote many ballets in which Mdlle. Sallé 
danced—Lulli was almost forgotten in the eighteenth 
century. ‘Ia Taglioni the very Queen of Dance (period 
1845), is gracefully reproduced by Mlle. M. Irmler, who 
makes up @ /a Taglioni delightfully, and dances with 
charming delicacy. We note that La Taglioni dressed 
more discreetly than do the ladies of the corps de ballet 
ofour time. Miss Kaygill represents Miss Kate Vaughan 
‘period 1880,’ and looks like her. Miss E. Tree, a very 
lightiy attired lady, represents Mlle. Fin de Sitcle (1896). 
The second battet, ‘ Faust,’ is handsomely mounted and 
dressed, but the subject does not lend itself to Terp- 
sichorean performances although Mlle. Malvina—what a 
charming old-fashioned name—Calvallazzi is an_ ideal 
Faust and pantomimes fa /a mimica to perfection. Miss May 
Paston too has caught the light sweeps of gesture as Mephis- 
topheles. 

A great attraction at the Empire just now is the 
Cinematograph of living pictures, of which one at least, the 
Bathers, is quite wonderful. When your eyes are tired 
with the gyrations of the Cinematograph—what a word !— 
your ears are tickled by Yvette Guilbert, the most accom- 
plished music-hall singer of the age. There are multitudes 
who think Yvette charming—and no wonder. She reminds 
some men too forcibly of Aubrey Beardsley’s sketches in the 
Savoy. The cynicism of the songs she sings and the cynical 
manner in which she sings them have their fascination, 
though the performance is inclined to be sulphurous on 
occasion ; but at the end of it all Yvette is a thing unique 
and the world flocks to see and hear her. 

Paul Cinquevalli is also at the Empire just now, and so 
by the way are the Schaffers, capital acrobats—well worth 
seeing by people depossessed of nerve. One cannot write 
of the Empire without admitting that Mr. H. J. Hitchins 
is the most affable of managers. The programme varies 
but his courtesy remains in statuo quo. 

The Alhambra is just now in great glory. It is blessed 
with two ballets, one ‘ Blue Beard,’ a charming version of 
the good old story, and the other, ‘ The Gathering of the 
Clans,’ in which a Scotchman dances a reel with a skill 
which must be seen to be appreciated. At the Alhambra 
Mr. Douglas Cox also provides a series of living photographs 
—yelept the Animatograph—which is quite wonderful. 
Then we have the beautiful Bertholdi, who is a marvel of 
strength and a miracle of grace, the Henglemanns, 
Mme. Anna Baldacsy and Miss Cissie Loftus, just now in 
very hot water with Yvette Guilbert who objects to being 
imitated not only on the stage by Miss Loftus but off it, 
In posters so like her own as scarcely to be distinguishable 
ftom the originals. For our part we fail to see why Mlle. 
Gilbert should object to being imitated by Miss Loftus 
for the simple reason that we don’t see where the imitation 
comes in, Mlle. Yvette Guilbert being the one person Miss 
Loftus does not imitate at all well. 
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The Palace of Varieties is the most sumptuous of our 
music-halls, having been built as the National Opera House 
of a nation which steadily refuses to produce national 
operatic music superior to the Bohemian Girl or to the 
series of mock Wagnerian operas which culminated in the 
dreariness of J/vanhoe, and the platitude of the Light of 
Asia. At the Palace of Varieties Tableaux Vivants take 
the place of the ballet, and ‘tis as well, for verily, if 
the realistic Dianas and Venuses who pose in the pictures 
took to dancing ‘mid nodings on’ as Hans Breitmann 
sings, why the consequences would be alarming indeed! 
How far we have travelled since the days when poor Ada 
Isaacs Menken discreetly dressed in tightsand vest, startled 
the world as Mazeppa. Why she might almost go to 
Church in the costume now ! 

Go we to the Tivoli, or look we in at the Pavilion or the 
Oxford, and surely we shall find immense and responsive 
audiences enjoying themselves, and giving no offence to 
gods or men. 

The music-hall has its place, be sure, in the complex 
scheme of our civilisation. It enables thousands of people, 
with odd talents, useless elsewhere, to make an honest 
living, and that is a good deal in this age of ours, in which 
the struggle for life is so hard. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


OVERS of poetry will not have long to wait for Mr. 
Swinburne’s new poem. The proofs left the author’s 
hands finally about a week ago, and the issue of the book 
cannot, therefore, be long delayed. It will not be a very 
big volume. It runs to some hundred and thirty or 
hundred and forty pages, and consists of some two hundred 
and fifty stanzas or so. These stanzas will be recognised 
as identical in form (though not quite so in measure) with 
those of one of Tennyson’s earliest and most famous poems ; 
and one question for the reader to determine will be how 
far this particular sort of stanza lends itself to the purposes 
of narrative. For ‘The Tale of Balen’ is essentially a 
narrative poem. It tells over again one of the most in- 
teresting of the stories told by Malory—one, moreover (as 
I noted in this column some time ago), which has already 
been told in verse by Tennyson in one of the latest of his 
‘Idylls.’ I think I can promise the reader that he will find 
‘The Tale of Balen’ somewhat of a new departure by 
Mr. Swinburne, inasmuch as the work is less marked than 
usual by certain of his mannerisms. The‘ Tale’ is related 
in very direct fashion, without unnecessary verbiage. It is 
dedicated, | may add, to the poet’s mother, in a stanza 
similar in form to those of which the poem] is com- 
posed. 

There seems to be a public in this country for anything 
relating to Schopenhauer. Messrs. W. Blackwood are 
about to publish a series of lectures by Professor W. 
Caldwell on ‘Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical 
Significance,’ and no doubt the work will be found useful 
as a popularisation of the arch-pessimist’s views. Mean- 
while a good deal has already been done in England in 
that direction. It is, I fancy, a long time since certain of 
Schopenhauer’s essays were published in English transla- 
tions in one of Bohn’s Libraries, in one case with a 
biographical and expository sketch by Mr. E. B. Bax. 
These, I think have been reprinted of late years. Then 
came a version of ‘The World as Will and Idea.’ More 
lately we have owed to Mr. Bailey Saunders three or four 
little books in which certain of Schopenhauer’s writings 
have been Englished—Religion, etc., The Wisdom of Life, 
The Art of Literature, Studies in Pessimism, and so forth. 
The life of the philosopher has been dealt with, if I 
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remember rightly, both by Miss Helen Zimmern and by 
Mr. W. Wallace, the latter of whom wrote the article on 
Schopenhauer in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by Mr. J. 
T. Morse, jun., will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
to-day (Saturday). It is in two moderate-sized volumes, 
and includes two portraits of Dr. Holmes, at different 
periods of his career, as well as portrait-groups of 
members of the Saturday Club, a fac simile of Holmes’s 
handwriting, a ‘snap-shot ’ at him when leaving his house 
one day in 1893, and sundry other pictorial attractions. 
A good many of the Autecrat’s letters are embodied in 
the narrative, and, in addition, there is an appendix of 
letters to Lowell, Motley, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and Mrs. 
Phelps Ward, extending over more than two hundred 
pages. The book is sure to arouse a large measure of 
interest. 

Of course, the Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning will 
be very welcome when they arrive; and it is to be hoped 
that the editor’s appeal for assistance in the collection of 
material will be heartily responded to. So far, singularly 
few of Mrs. Browning’s epistles have seen the light. Her 
Letters to R. H. Horne were published in two volumes just 
twenty years ago, under the editorship of Mr. Townshend 
Mayer, but they served only to whet the appetite for 
more. They were, too, somewhat obscured by the intro- 
ductory and explanatory matter from Horne’s pen by which 
they were accompanied. 

I read in a literary monthly that ‘the series of short 
drawing-room plays which Sir Walter Besant and Mr. W. H. 
Mallock have been contributing to Pearson’s Magazine will, 
on their completion in that periodical, be published in 
book-form.’ For ‘ Mallock’ read ‘ Pollock,’ and the state- 
ment will be accurate. These drawing-room plays ought 
to become popular with amateurs. I read in the same 
periodical that an eminent London publisher has projected 
a series of volumes on the history of the newspaper press. 
Let us hope it will come off: it is wanted. The only work 
of the sort at present in existence is James Grant’s, which 
is manifestly inadequate. Perhaps the subject would be 
best treated in a series of biographies of notable journalists 
from Defoe downwards. 

The next volume in the ‘Famous Scots’ series will be 
John Knox, by Mr. A. Taylor Innes. It seems only the 
other day that I had in my hands a new monograph 
on Knox from the pen of Mrs. MacCunn. Mr. Innes 
will find it difficult to better that little volume; still, 
there is always room for books on a topic so widely inte- 
resting. 

A correspondent of the Atheneum wants to know 
whether the first edition of Marryat’s Naval Officer, 
published in 1829, was illustrated. Cruikshank, ap- 
parently, was approached on the matter, but evidently 
the thing fell through. Any way, the story appeared in 
1829 without pictorial features of any kind. It was 
republished by Colburn ten years later, and then also 
without illustrations. 

It is pleasant to find in a monthly so largely read as 
Temple Bar a sketch of the life, character, and work of A. 
H. Clough. We may take it as a sign of the times—as a 
sign that Clough is no longer read in the library only, but 
has penetrated also into the middle-class parlour. The 
Poems and Prose Remains of Clough, as published in 1869, 
are, I believe, out of print ; but the Poems and the Prose 
Remains can now be bought in separate volumes. That 
has long been the case as regards the former. It is not so 
well known that the Prose, which was issued separately in 
1888, is equally accessible. It includes not only the very 
attractive letters (with their numerous references to 
Tennyson), but the very suggestive essays on Wordsworth, 
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on English literature from Chaucer to Wordsworth, and on 
Alexander Smith and Matthew Arnold. 

Another magazine article which seems significant of the 
directions in which public taste is tending, is Mr. T. E 
Brown’s on Ben Jonson. This is slight and sketchy but 
keenly appreciative. It so happens that among the 
Critical Essays of James Thomson (‘B. V.’), just pub. 
lished, is a long discourse on Jonson, covering no fewer 
than one hundred and sixty pages. This appeared origi 
nally in (of all places) Cope’s Tobacco Plant! Of course 
the standard study of Ben Jonson is Mr. Swinburne’s, 
but in Thomson’s essay there is much that is pleasant and 
readable. 

The connection between literature and the stage grows 
daily more intimate. The other day witnessed the début, 
as an actress, of Miss Mary Jerrold, a great-granddaughter 
of the creator of Mrs. Caudle. Anda very successful début 
it was. Another young actress of literary ancestry is Miss 
Davies Webster, daughter of the late Mrs. Augusta Webster, 
and inspirer of the latter’s Mother and Daughter : a Sonnet 
Sequence. Miss Webster figured the other evening in 
London as the heroine of the play called The Plomdens, 
thus adding to an artistic experience which, young as she 
is, is already considerable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ABOUT PARROTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 7th May, 1896. 

S1R,—Darsie Latimer’s parrot may be a very fine one, but as 
to intelligence I can go one better. I had a parrot—now gone 
to where all good parrots go. I had bought him when he 
was only six months old and trained him most carefully, being 
very particular as to keeping all swear-words out of his vocabu- 
lary. Judge then my surprise and horror when sitting writing 
in the desk of a winter’s evening I heard a low but distinc: 
whisper from the corner of the room occupied by the bird 
‘Well then, say damn.’ I scolded him, beat him with a quill 
pen and told him over and over again how wicked it was to 
swear and ended with ‘let me never hear it again.’ I never 
did hear it again, though he constantly used to say ina sad 
subdued voice, ‘Well then say,’ stopping dead short, as much 
as to let me know that he knew the terrible word well, but had 
too much respect for my feelings to utterit. It was some time 
afterwards that I observed a friend, who came often to see me, 
always whispering something to the parrot as he left the room, 
‘What are you doing?’ I asked. ‘Only what I always do 
whisper to him, “ Well then, say damn,” but confound him he 
never will.’ I kept the bird’s and my own counsel. ‘No,’ 
thought I, ‘he never will.’—I am, etc., PETREL. 


‘nN’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 

London, 6th May, 1896. 
S1R,—With regard to the Napoleon book lettered NV on 
the outside, I think I can throw even more light than your 
reviewer has thrown on the difficulty about the presence of the 
‘Grand Turc’ in Cruikshank’s caricature of the Abdication. | 
have just found in an old book-shopa copy of Gifford’s Memoirs 
of the Life and Campaigns of Napoleon Buonaparte (London: 
J. and J. Cundee, 1811), The small frontispiece to the second 
volume, unsigned, but, by an odd coincidence, being in some 
details an air of Cruikshank’s style, represents the Abdication 
quite seriously. In the caricature the position of the table and 
of the chief personages is reversed, and al] the figures except 
Napoleon’s are of the grim caricature order. But Napoleons 
attitude and face are scarce exaggerated from the serious work 
referred to, and—this touches the ‘Grand Turk’ question—there 
is aguard of four Mamelukes behind thetable. The inference 

seems to me almost obvious.—I am, etc., 
A CONSTANT READER OF THE National Observer: 
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REVIEWS 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
The Life of Sir John Franklin, R.N. By H.D. TRAIL. 
London : Murray. 

Mr. Traill’s life of Sir John Franklin is the best example we 
have metin contemporary work of the kind of biography which 
is a monument of family piety. Books belonging to this class 
have too often the merit of their piety only with whatever value 
they may gain from the intrinsic interest of the documents 
printed in them. The authors have too often overlooked the 
fact—which it is but just to allow is commonly neglected— 
namely, that to the making of a good book there goes some- 
thing more than affection for the work on the part of the 
author, and the command of good material. It ought to be a 
platitude, but it is in the opinion of many persons a paradox 
that after all it is the good author that makes the good book. 
When the family cannot itself produce the appropriate work- 
man it is still too much in the habit of endeavouring to supply the 
deficiency by its own well-meant efforts. If it does not do 
this it selects some literary gentleman whom it happens to 
know, and entrusts him with the task with very little regard for 
his capacity to discharge it. It would be only too painfully 
easy to name examples of this kind of error, by which gentle- 
men of real faculty have been set to treat the subject they were 
quite unable to manage. The representatives of Sir John 
Franklin’s niece, Miss Cracroft, have perhaps escaped making 
the same mistake by luck, but we prefer to believe that it has 
been by good judgment. They could easily have found a 
dozen biographers who on the face of it seemed better fitted to 
write the life of an Arctic explorer than so pure a man of letters 
as Mr. Traill. But the biography as it stands is a convincing 
proof that they could not possibly have chosen one more 
admirably qualified to give a convincing, and also most agree- 
able picture of the man. Now, again, it ought to be a platitude, 
but is in the opinion of many a paradox, that the first duty of a 
biographer is not merely to be an expert in technical and pro- 
fessional things, but to give such an account of a particular 
man as can make us know him and like him, or in case of need 
dislike him, as in a great novel oragenuine drama. To take a 
man’s letters or diaries and whatever those who knew him had 
recorded about him and out of them to build up somebody we 
know as we know Colonel Newcome, that is the real art of the 
biographer. 

When we say that Mr. Traill’s Franklin is worthy to stand 
by any of the characters of Thackeray or Fielding, we think 
we have given his work the highest possible praise. Here we 
have not merely the Arctic explorer, but the man. Mr. Traill, 
with well justified courage, has, in his preface, stated the purpose 
he put before himself. ‘ What Franklin dd may be sufficiently 
well known to his countrymen already. What he was—how 
kindly and affectionate, how modest and magnanimous, how 
loyal in his friendships, how faithful in his allegiance to duty, 
how deeply and unaffectedly religious—has never been and 
never could be known to any but his intimates. But that 
knowledge ought not to be confined to them. The character 
of such men as Franklin is, in truth, as much a national posses- 
sion as their fame and work. Its influence may be as potent 
as its example is inspiring ; and it has been felt by those 
responsible for the production of this volume that some attempt 
should at last be made to present it to his fellow countrymen.’ 

Whoever has a proper respect for literature will feel a pleasure, 
not altogether untinged with harmless malice, in seeing how 
completely Mr. Traill has triumphed over the supposed difficulty 
of dealing with the merely professional side of Franklin’s life. 
Nothing could be more spirited than his account of Franklin’s 
tarly services as a midshipman with Commodore Dance at 
Pulo Aor, at Copenhagen and at Trafalgar. The humour with 
which he tells the story of Franklin’s boyhood at home is both 
graceful and tender. With a fine biographical instinct Mr. 
Traill sets out the ruling passion of Franklin’s llfe, the love of 
exploration. On his last pages, when he comes to sum up the 
ife of the hero, he uses the beautiful piece of verse which 
almost imposes itself on the biographer of an explorer. If Mr. 
lraill quotes Tennyson’s Ulysses as almost anybody else would 
have done, the quotation has not in the least the air of having 
been taken simply because the writer felt it ought to be there 
and has put it in as a purple patch. It falls into its place on 
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his page naturally, the prose leading up to the verse and the 
verse again flowing into the ‘prose. A writer who has deter- 
mined to see, or was able to see, only the discoverer in Franklin 
would, however, give an essentially false picture of his life. To 
begin with, Sir John was a naval officer who did much of the 
regular work of his profession. His years of command in the 
Mediterranean from 1830 to 1834, which would have certainly 
been slurred over by a professional biographer, afford Mr. 
Traill an admirable opportunity for displaying both the wit 
and the competence with which he can write of political 
things. Franklin was engaged at Patras in the very neces- 
sary, but often very trying work of protecting British 
interest. We have seldom met with a more thoroughly brilliant 
and withal sarcastic picture of the doings of revolutionary 
scamps than Mr. Traill has given in these two chapters of his 
book. Franklin himself could do little except stand on guard 
against Greek brigands, masquerading as patriots, and unscru- 
pulous Russian naval officers. The five chapters which describe 
Franklin’s government of Tasmania, and its unfortunate end 
are not less excellent. During these six years Franklin had 
the ungrateful task of governing what was still a convict colony, 
and it was made more difficult for him by the fads of people in 
England and the misconduct of subordinates. Mr. Traill shows 
with what an admirable mixture of modesty, good sense, and 
firmness Franklin dealt with them all. His correspondence 
with Dr. Arnold in relation both to the treatment of convicts 
and to the New College in Tasmania are infinitely creditable 
to his good sense. Arnold drew up a fantastic scheme for the 
government of the college which was really in a small way 
about as wise and as practical as Locke’s Constitution for the 
Colony of Carolina. The plain good sense of Sir John Franklin 
knocked it on the head completely for ‘high as was his respect 
for Arnold’s ability in the educational sphere he was not in the 
least over-awed by his name and his reputation’ in criticising 
Arnold’s proposals as an Academic legislator. He took 
Arnold’s schem2 to pieces completely. Mr. Traill displays 
excellent tact in dealing with the charge so often brought 
against Franklin that he allowed himself to be too much influ- 
enced by his wife during his period of service as Colonial 
Governor. That Lady Franklin had great influence with her 
husband is obvious, but Mr. Traill shows to demonstration that 
it was neither improperly used by her nor unduly submitted to 
by him. Mr. Traill gives a charming account of Lady Franklin, 
which still leaves us somewhat with the impression that she 
was at least a little of what the French call a maitresse 
femme, which being translated into Irish, might be called a 
masterful woman. Lady Franklin was the second wife, the 
successor of Miss Eleanor Ann Porden, the poor lady who 
made love to Franklin in verse and who died while he was 
absent on the expedition of 1823. Mr. Traill’s chivalry as a 
biographer cannot, we notice, induce him to be more than 
coldly polite to the minor verse of Miss Porden. 

In reviewing Mr. Traill’s book we have attended mainly to 
those parts of the life of Franklin which would have probably 
been neglected if it had been written by a mere student of 
Arctic travel. But Mr. Traill has by no means sacrificed 
the explorations of Franklin. On the contrary, he describes 
them in their main lines with zest and vigour. There is an 
interesting account of the gallant Flinders, and his good work 
on the south coast of Australia. The history of Franklin’s 
overland journey in 1818-24 has never been better told, and 
there is nothing more terrible or more tragic than this tale. 
The end of it, when suffering had driven the guide Michel to 
murder and cannibalism, is perhaps only the most horrible 
incident of Arctic travel because we do not know all that has 
happened on other occasions. Mr. Traill tells it with a 
power which is the more effective because of his reserve. The 
later voyage in 1845 has been made the subject of quite a 
little library of books. Mr. Traill does not, in the chapters 
devoted to this disastrous expedition and to the many which 
were undertaken for the purpose of discovering the secret of 
Sir John Franklin’s fate, pretend to do more than summarise 
the works of his predecessors, particularly Sir Leopold 
McClintock and Admiral Markham. But though in this part 
of his book he makes no’pretension to be an original authority, 
his literary skill has enabled him to write what we think will 
be found to bea most lasting record of one of the most pathetic 
tales in the whole great and varied history of exploration. 
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THE ‘BADMINTON’ BILLIARDS 


Billiards. By Major W. BROADFOOT, R.E. London: 
Longmans, 


The ‘ Badminton Library’ Series has gained so strong a hold 
of popular favour that each new volume as it comes out is 
certain at least of a succés d’estime. It is almost difficult to 
approach it in a spirit of criticism not already prejudiced to the 
side of eulogy. This very fact, however, makes the task of 
each successive author only so much the harder as the average 
standard by which he will be judged grows higher. 

Nevertheless, putting{off from us so far as may be the spirit 
of indiscriminate eulogy, we are obliged at every turn to admire 
in this latest volume both what has been said and the manner 
of saying it. Also it is not overburdened with didactic 
matter. It seems to say what may usefully be said, but it does 
not weary one with intricate instructions which could not be 
followed out in the absence of a capable teacher, and there is a 
deal, in this business of imparting skill at games, in knowing 
what to leave unsaid. If we were to pick out a chapter for 
special commendation it would be Mr. Pontifex’s contribution 
—it is so very simple, so very modest (it does not go over any- 
body’s head) and shows so excellent a capacity on the part of a 
fine player to put himself into the attitude of the novice. Of 
course Mr. Remington Wilson’s remarks on the value of the 
top-of-the table game cannot fail to be of worth and we are 
only surprised that this method of making breaks should not 
have been more particularly (we had almost written more 
exclusively) dwelt upon in the special chapter on break-making. 
Very full and adequate, too, is Mr. A. H. Boyd’s chapter on the 
construction, ventilation and lighting (the latter amplified use- 
fully by a note from Major Broadfoot) of billiard-rooms. Mr. 
Sydenham writes in a very pleasant manner and with pleasantly 
familiar knowledge both of the past and present heroes of the 
billiard-table. His chapter is peculiarly readable. It is useful, 
in the cause of justice, to have brought before us the claims of 
Cook, of Bennett, of Peall—in fact of any other than John 
Roberts, for ‘the latter has perhaps been allowed to loom if 
possible a little too large on our mental horizon when anything 
to do with billiards is in the landscape ; and this consideration 
reminds us that there exists a large number of billiard players 
to whom this volume says nothing at all. Of course it was not 
meant for them and indeed the debt that modern English 
billiards owes to France and America is fully recognised, but 
at the same time it may well be that many an American will 
take up this book and look therein for something that may help 
him in regard to ‘billiards,’ and, behold! he will throw the 
book from him in disgust and exclaim, ‘ Why, there is nothing 
here about proper billiards at all; it is all that Britisher game 
with six golf holes in the table!’ So that it might just be a 
question whether author and publishers might not,'out of 

courtesy to a certain section of the Anglo-Saxon race, have 
called this volume by preference ‘ English Billiards’ ; though 
of course the Badminton Library is in the first instance 
British, We do not anticipate that the matter will be 
mentioned in a Presidential Message, but really we cannot be 
quite sure. The one chapter that seems to us just a little out 
of place in the book is that on the ‘ Rotation of the Balls.’ 
We find it not sufficiently practical to assist the billiard-player, 
nor yet sufficiently mathematical to serve the ends of science. 
The writer appears to be in a measure aware of its inadequacy, 
and apologises for it, but we can almost wish that his appre- 
ciation had been keen enough to make him omit it altogether. 
It is the single omission that we could have wished, and in no 
way detracts from our recognition of the excellently good 
volume for which we are indebted primarily to Major Broad- 
foot and secondarily to his collaborateurs. To mention these 
excellences in detail would be far beyond our scope, but there 
are one or two maxims of special value which we may notice 
with advantage. The writer is peculiarly emphatic on the im- 
portance of stand—of taking up the right position for each 
stroke. This surely is a point that the average amateur 
neglects constantly. Again he emphasises the sad fact of the 
lazy preference of the amateur for the losing hazard, which is 
comparatively sofeasy, over the winning hazard, which is so 
much more often the right game, especially at the top of the 
table. Very valuable too is his advice about avoiding the 
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‘dangerous shoulder’ of the pocket—the shoulder which, if 
the ball should strike it, must infallibly keep it out, whereas 
the trend of the other shoulder, especially if the proper side 
be on the ball, would lead towards the pocket. In the index 
we notice that transmission of side to the object ball is written 
with a query note, which shows the writer’s recognition that he 
is treating of a question that has been much discussed ; and 
yet, on turning to the page referred to, we find an explanation 
of a inost interesting experiment which should put this so- 
called ‘ question’ into its proper place—that is to say, outside 
the vexed sphere of discussion. In the article onjscrew we 
observe it stated that the lower the ball be hit the greater the 
Nodoubt ; but we should have liked to see 
this just observation tempered by the caution that a great error 
of the novice is to hit his ball needlessly low, whereby much 
inaccuracy is occasioned, and even in gross cases some cutting 
of the cloth. A point we should like to have seen discussed is 
the effect, in the screw-back stroke, of side combined with the 
screw, on the striker’s ball ; but perhaps this would be touching 
on subjects too subtle for a treatise whose main object is the 
instruction of thetiro. The illustrations are numerous, useful 
as to the diagrams, graceful as to the lighter pictures, and 
pleasing for the very sufficient reason that in most instances 
Mr. Lucien Davis chooses that his billiard-players should be 
ladies. Ifthis should perchance lead more of their sex to 
practise seriously a game which seems pecuharly adapted for 
them, it would add to our pleasure in it, and save many 
cloths. 

And finally—we have kept this point to the last because we 
believe its importance to be most final—it is justly insisted 
that billiards, in the best sense, cannot be played on the ordi- 
nary table. To play the finest billiards, and to make any way 
towards the game that even our third-rate professionals can 
exhibit for us, it is necessary that our tables and balls should 
be true, and that the cloth should not be denuded of its nap: 
These are simple words, and yet they sum up the entire 
difference between the game that our professors excel at and 
the game that the ordinary amateur does not even attempt to 
learn. He cannot. The table he plays on or the balls he 
plays with absolutely w#// not admit of his making the strokes 
at their proper strength. He is obliged to hit harder than is 
right in order to overcome these inaccuracies. It cannot, if 
good billiards is desired, be said too strongly that, even with all 
the modern appliances, nineteen men out of every twenty— 
nay, ninety-nine out of every hundred—are playing on tables 
and with balls that make their acquisition of a really true game 
an utter impossibility. 

The volume is completed by some criticism of championship 
tables by Mr. Russell Walker, of the rules of billiards by Major 
Broadfoot, and by a chapter from Mr. W. J. Ford on pool and 
some allied games which go to keep one amiable, though 
wakeful, in the country-house after-dinner hour. 


TELLING-HOUSE TALES 


Tales trom the Telling-House. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
London: Low. 


It is a pure pleasure to receive from one whose matter and 
manner delighted his readers more years ago than one of them 
cares to think of,a reminder, even on a short and fragmentary 
plan, of the special gifts of description which then set the writer 
high in the ranks of contemporary novelists. Mr. Blackmore 
goes back to Exmoor for the first of his four short stories, 
and we obtain another glimpse of John Ridd, triumphant as 
of old, of Carver Doone, and the inimitable Councillor. It 1s 
worthy of that ancient strategist to make the allied forces of 
Somerset and Devon trainbands, like Austria and France, 
‘shoot in each other’s mouth,’ in the action in which those 
worthies beset the glen; and the mighty John never did 4 
finer featof arms than when he stopped the ravishers on the 
bridge, and delivered sweet Sylvia Ford from the enemies 
hand. In ‘ Frida’ we have the piteous tale of a trusting maid, 
who found no deliverance but that she sought herself from the 
headland above the sea. The story is slight enough, but 
Frida is a convincing heroine, though she had not the French 
graces of the ladies of Charles’s court ; and here, as through: 
out the book, we find pages instinct with grace and love of 
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nature. ‘It was the dainty time when first the year begins to 
have a little hope of meaning kindly—when inthe quiet places 
often free from any haste of wind or hindrances of pattering 
thaw, small and unimportant flowers have a little knack of 
dreaming that the world expects them. Therefore neither do 
they wait for leaves to introduce them, nor much weather to 
encourage, but in shelfy corners come ina day or a night — 
no man knows quite which it is; and there they are *s if by 
magic asking, “Am I welcome?” And if anybody see: them, 
he is sure to answer “Yes.”’ Such was the sort of day on 
which poor distraught Frida was tempted to seek her long 
repose, not all unhappy in her light-headed fancy. ‘How 
happy are the seagulls, and how true to one another!’ is one 
of her last thoughts. In ‘George Bowring’ we are reminded 
how well a certain Welshman stood forth in ‘The Maid of 
Sker.” For the tragedy of George’s end took place some 
forty years ago near Cader Idris, and the village of Aber 
Aydyr, which stands amid a thunder of cascades. The natives 
were all slaters, civil and obliging ; but they ‘were so accus- 
tomed to live in the thick of this watery uproar that whenever 
they left their beloved village to see the inferior outer world, 
they found themselves as deaf as posts till they came to a 
weir or a waterfall.’ How even among these obliging Welsh- 
men superstition tends to cruelty is evinced in the tragic deed 
of Hopkin ap Howel, who murders poor Bowring not for 
lucre, but for the value of his gold watch asa charm to defeat 
death, the enemy of time, inthe case of a dying daughter. It is 
unlucky that a misprint makes nonsense of the name of 
Hopkin’s farm, but the incidental touches of Welsh character 
are as graphic as ever. In the last story, ‘Crocker’s Hole, 
we have a most vivacious account of the generalship and 
cunning of a schoolboy who subdues an ancient trout supposed 
by local psychologists to be the embodiment of the late Crocker, 
a suicide. Space would fail us in the attempt to describe the 
V-shaped surface formed by the current and the backward 
eddies of the pool beneath the alder, or how the monarch of 
the stream was at last beguiled by a rose-beetle, and died 
fighting. But those who know the methods of the master 
may be sure the story is well told. 


FICTION 


1. The White Feather. G. OSWALD CRAWFURD. Chapman. 
2. My Love Noel. By HUME NISBET. White. 

3. A Question of Degree. By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. Black. 
4. Platonic Affections. By JOHN SMITH. Lane. 

5. Told in the Twilight. By ADELINE SERGEANT, White. 
6. A Master of Fortune. By JULIAN STURGIS. Hutchinson. 
7. Love in a London Lodging. By ¥. A. HOWDEN. Unwin, 


1. A‘lever de rideau,’ a pleasant one-act comedy, is the 
story of rapiers and periwigs, and the army that swore in 
Flanders, which introduces the little volume before us. Mr. 
Crawfurd has been very successful in his excursion into that 
Augustan age, and Mrs. Belinda Pryde is an ingenious lady 
who well deserves the regard of her rival admirers. ‘Sonia’ 
is a tale of the modern time ; yet we would not that |the author 
increased the currency of the word ‘acquaintanceship,’ for 
which we believe Southey was first responsible, and which of 
late has been ousting ‘acquaintance’ from the English lan- 
guage. ‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot?’ either in the 
abstract or concrete? A less venial error is the strange name 
‘Roderick Dew’ employed in the last little story. We believe 
a gallant naval officer has made it more than respectable ; but 
in its inception it surely must have been a grotesque mis- 
rendering of the patronymic of Scott’s hero. Certainly no 
Scottish mother would have so pronounced the to-name of the 
chief of Clan Alpine. In spite of his cockney name, Professor 
R. D. Hoffmann has our sympathy. It was like the fresh 
exuberance of a love-stricken savant, to compel all the forces 
of nature to contribute to his lady’s pleasure-house, and to omit 
the precaution of ascertaining the pleasure of the lady. The 
Russian story is less natural. 

2. It is hard to say whether the grovelling style, the sordid 
characterisation, or the shallow pessimism of My Love Noel be 
the most distasteful. Certain it is that before lecturing his fellows 
on the delinquencies of the Royal Scottish Academy, the errors 
of Protestantism and other controversial topics, a writer should 
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His uncle 


have attained to a moderate lucidity of expression. 
had been the means of introducing him to the father of Noel, 
who, during conversation, having brought up the name of the 
Rev. Charles Revel, LL.D., a philanthropist well-known to 
public demonstrators, and who had been connected with Mr. 
Romaines in some private business, reminded Ralf that he also 
had a letter to the said reverend gentleman, which, as Mr. 
Romaines was writing, he enclosed.’ (!) This kind of slip-slop 
makes the tedious history of Ralf Grimshaw and his experiences 
among his Scottish relations somewhat difficult to follow, but as 
the plot is of the slightest description, it is unnecessary to 
ascertain exactly who did or said this,that or the other. A 
worse fault is the coarseness of such bits of ‘realism’ as the 
description of the dirty locks and hands of Miss Mundy, or the 
interview between Ralf and the hen-pecked Bailie of Duncombe. 
As the title indicates, there is a kind of love-story at the founda- 
tion. of the d/zarre superstructure of talk. 

3. There was once a young lady who, contrary to the advice 
of her friends, went to stay with her reprobate stepfather in 
Yorkshire. She left behind her a faithful if somewhat over- 
confident lover whom she was in the habit of refusing to marry. 
In Yorkshire she met and fell in love with a man who was un- 
happily the apple of his mother’s eye. So at the end of the 
book she decided that it would be wrong to part mother and 
son, broke off her engagement and, the reprobate father-in- 
law having died, returned to her friends. And that’sall. A 
novel with a plot of such slender interest should have either 
great wit or subtle analysis of character or distinguished style 
to recommend it. Unhappily 4 Question of Degree has none of 
these advantages. The heroine, Theodora Markenfield, is a tire- 
some self-sufficient little person whose epigrammatic flourishes in 
conversation are not very exhilarating to the reader though they 
are described as impressing the love-sick Baldwin. Baldwin’s 
relations with Catherine Fleming—who is supposed to be very 
much in love with him—do not interest us much, while his 
relations with his devoted mother (for this fortunate young man 
appears to be the adored of every feminine heart) do not raise 
our opinionof him. The book is full of not very entertaining 
dialogue in which the various characters say foolish things with 
a brazen confidence in their wisdom. The characters in fact 
are puppets and Miss Fothergill pulls the strings too obviously 
to allow her readers to believe that they are anything else. 

4. We cannot help thinking that the name John Smith 
despite its uncompromisingly masculine sound is but the 
cloak which hides a lady novelist. It is distressing to have to 
add, whether this conjecture of ours be correct or no, that it 
hides one of a second-rate order of talent. P/atonic Affections 
deals, in somewhat slovenly English, with the adventures of a 
‘Young Society Man,’ George Heaton, who came to nurse his 
broken heart at a watering-place, started a Platonic Friendship 
with a widow, married her on Platonic lines, grew dissatisfied 
with the Platonic lines and ultimately decided to forget all 
about his broken heart and fall in love with her in an ordinary 
commonplace way. The rest of the book is occupied with the 
doings of a preposterous Parson who spends his week days in 
smuggling spirits to a building called ‘Venn’s Folly.’ The 
‘Folly’ has a subterranean stream running underneath it, and 
the Parson comes up one night through a trap-door in the floor 
and deposits in the Platonic wife’s rooma stray baby which 
he has brought thither by water. But the whole book is an 
absurd piece of work and does not deserve serious description. 
It contains dreadful pieces of humour at times, such as the 
following : ‘He married a Swede—sounds funny that; sug- 
gests “Loves of the Mangold-wuzzels,” or something of that 
sort. Poor Swede! It would have been better for her if she’d 
married some respectable turnip-top in her own country.’ This 
kind of thing is certainly not very amusing, and the book as a 
whole is illiterate and tiresome. It would have been better— 
and certainly shorter—if all the dog stories it contains had 
been carefully omitted. 

5. Miss Sergeant has ‘told in the twilight’ a number of quite 
ordinary little stories of village life not all uninteresting, not at 
all badly written and not in the least degree memorable. She 
brings forward once more the picturesque organist who falls in 
love with the high-born maiden, the erring rustic nymph, a 
swindler, a handsome curate and many ‘other tried friends. 
They are all placed in the dear old familiar situations, conduct 
themselves in the old familiar way, afford the reader a little, 
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passing entertainment and no sort of unwholesome excitement. 
Told in the Twilight is indeed the essence of the commonplace. 
It has no other faults and a sufficiency of negative virtues to 
make it popular with all persons—and they are many—who like 
their fiction machine-made. 

6. In A Master of Fortune Mr. Julian Sturgis has not given 
us of his best. The book were well enough coming from an 
untried hand, but from the hand of Mr. Julian Sturgis one 
expects more than this. The plot is fairly ingenious, and 
Mr. Sturgis can write no dialogue that is other than bright. 
But one closes the book with a sense of dissatisfaction. The 
author knows good work from bad as well as we do; and this 
must be either a pot-boiler or a wilful sin of the author against 
the light that isin him. Alan Carteret, a gilded youth, whose 
life is empty of realities because it is filled with the shams which 
wealth (in story-books) renders inevitable, has the misfortune to 
run over a woman in the street. He takes her home and finds 
that she is a Jady living in the utmost poverty with her daughter, 
a young girl who scorns Mr. Carteret and his offers of help. 
‘The house is in a shameful state,” he says. ‘I didn’t know 
there were such places in this part of London. I will see to 
that at least.’ ‘You'll do no good,’ said the girl. ‘It’s on the 
Carteret estate.’ Alan realises that this is one of the houses 
owned by his grandfather, whose heir he is. So he reproaches 
his grandfather with the condition of the property, and as a 
consequence is cast adrift, with his allowance stopped. He 
goes abroad, leaving all his spare money with a friend to be 
employed for the girl on the Carteret estate and for her mother. 
When he comes home after ten years exile he meets a fascina- 
ting and bewildering lady who dabbles in stocks and shares. 
After some resistance he falls in love with her, only to find that 
she is the girl whose mother he ran over in his gilded days. 
The dénouement is obvious. Of course, though not one of Mr. 
Sturgis’s best, the book is quite readable, and may be safely 
recommended. 

7. The downward course of misery, the process of death by 
inanition which strangles the love of a good woman for a 
selfish and superficial man, is the cheering topic selected by 
Mr. Howden for the edification of morbid readers. We are 
bound to say the pitiful story is told with abundant truthfulness. 
Poor Kate Conyers is supported by no religious principle, and 
blank hopelessness is all that is before her when she discovers 
that her idol’s feet are clay. Yet in the supreme temptation of 
her life her womanly desire to be respected saves her from the 
attempt to recover some of her lost youth and happiness at 
the hands of an ardent lover. But though Dick Lenox is all 
devotion in his manly way, he has not the generosity to deny 
passion for love’s sake, and turns upon the woman who refuses 
the last absolute surrender with unworthy and reproachful in- 
dignation. It is a true picture of human selfishness, but 
unrelieved and unadorned by any touch of variety. 


ULSTER 


Ulster As It Is, or Twenty-eight Years Experience as an Irish 
Editor. By THOMAS MACNIGHT. London: Macmillan. 


Our author has approached his subject with unusual advan- 
tages. He is not an Irishman, and therefore can take a more 
dispassionate view than is commonly found in the sister isle. 
As editor of the Northern Whig, the leading organ of Ulster 
Liberalism for twenty-eight years, he is in touch with all the 
leaders of that Party; and as the author of ‘ten thousand 
articles’ in his paper, he has attained a clearness of thought and 
facility of expression which are rarely to be met with. His 
idolatory of Mr. Gladstone is acknowledged. ‘ Kindness shown 
to myself converted what was at first a mere political attach- 
ment into something of personal devotion. It was always 
delightful to me even in a very small and retiring way to co- 
operate with a statesman who had more than any other living 
at that time my sympathies, and whom I so fully respected, 
until with increasing years respect deepened into veneration. 
Even now I cannot refer to my feelings towards the Mr. Glad- 
stone of that time, I cannot write his name without finding 
what might then be characterised as youthful enthusiasm all 
revived. It ison my pen; it is on my heart.’ The revulsion 
of his views, related in these pages, is only an example of the 
change which has taken place amongst all the Ulster Liberals 
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as indicated in the following remarks, with which he concludes 
these volumes. ‘We have had a Liberal Ministry and Party 
contradicting all their former principles and acting in defiance 
of their loudest professions. We have had a Liberal Ministry 
and Party under the pretence of Home Rule attempting to 
govern not only Ireland, but Great Britain, by Irish Nationalist 
votes. It is a strange, an appalling, phenomenon, which all who 
were ever regarded as Whigs or Liberals till this last decade 
would have regarded as impossible and incredible. Against 
this most reactionary and degrading system of government 
these pages area protest. . . . The loyal and self-reliant Ulster 
people will never tamely submit to be governed as a conquered 
race by a combination of English Liberal partisans and Irish 
Nationalists.’ His admiration for the Ulster Whigs is un- 
bounded, and is enhanced by the fact that they, with very few 
individual exceptions, have preferred principle to party, and 
have refused to follow their leader through the endless changes 
of his policy. 

The present position and prospect of Belfast, the commercial 
capital of Ireland, are thus described: ‘ At the census taken in 
1841 the population numbered seventy thousand and twenty 
years later a hundred and twenty thousand. It is now nearly 
three hundred thousand without including the large number of 
inhabitants outside the city boundaries, which have not been 
recently extended as they are soon to be. Belfast is, in fact, 
very much like what Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow were 
in the year 1848, when Macaulay published the first two 
volumes of history and dwelt with so much satisfaction on the 
astounding progress of the large British towns independently 
of London. The valuation, which for years was steadily 
gaining upon that of Dublin, has now surpassed it. Belfast 
can boast of having the premier valuation in Ireland. It has 
increased by three hundred thousand pounds during a quarter 
of acentury. Some two thousand five hundred new houses 
are now built every year. The sum collected by the Customs 
Department in 1892 amounted to more than two millions and 
a quarter. This is a larger return than not only any other 
Irish port can show, but more than any other port of the 
United Kingdom except Liverpool and London. The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Departments together collected in the 
same year three millions two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. This fact requires to be thoroughly understood.’ A 
striking contrast indeed between it and the other provinces of 
Ireland. As precisely the same laws prevail in all parts of 
the island, reflecting readers will see the futility of the assertion 
so often made that Irish distress is caused by English legisla- 
tion. Such was the position in Ulster in 1892, when the 
constituencies were appealed to on the subject of Home Rule. 
In opposition to that movement the Unionist citizens of Beliast 
placed themselves at the head of the whole loyal population of 
Ulster, and an elaborate organisation was made to resist Home 
Rule to the last! Nor was this to be wondered at. Those on 
the spot well knew what has not been realised in England— 
the class of men in whose hands all executive power would be 
placed : men branded by the Parnell Commission as ‘ criminal 
conspirators,’ who had been denounced by Mr. Gladstone and 
by every statesman in England until their sudden conversion ; 
men who had been indiscreet enough to boast of how they 
would use their power. ‘ Mr. Dillon, if he be correctly reported 
in the various speeches he has made, has threatened the Irish 
police with what might befall them under an Irish Home 
Rule Parliament and Government. They would then, he 
has been represented as saying, be made to suffer for having 
carried out a policy of coercion. He has been equally candid 
as to what the Ulster Unionists may expect under similar cir- 
cumstances. If I am not very much mistaken, he has stated 
that when Ireland has a Government and Parliament of her 
own every one who has been “prosecuted by what is called a 
British Administration will have a pension for life.”’ In truth 
these dangers were foreseen by Mr. Gladstone, who, in his first 
Home Rule Bill provided for pensions for the judges and, indeed, 
for the whole Civil Service, on the ground that they had been 
placed in antagonism to their future masters. So convinced 
was he that no justice could be expected from those to whom 
he proposed to entrust supreme power, that he also proposed to 
purchase out the whole of the Irish landowners for £ 150,000,000. 
If these measures were necessary then they are equally so still, 
but they have all been dropped and not a shred of protection 
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to the minority is now left. It is not surprising that the Ulster 
Unionists were alarmed and seriously intended to transfer their 
business to a country where property was still respected. ‘Ata 
private dinner party, I asked him, Mr. W. Pirrie, the present 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, a Liberal, but like nearly every Libera 
in Belfast and the whole North of Ireland, a Liberal Unionist, 
whether it were true, as Sir Edward Harland is reported to 
have said, that ifthe Home Rule Bill became law his firm would 
withdraw, their great shipbuilding works from Belfast and 
take them to the Clyde. ‘‘ Most certainly,” he said, “this would 
be done.” There were several other eminent Belfast merchants 
and manufacturers present, they were also all Liberals and thus 
by singular coincidence, met at haphazard over a dinner table 
and with no political object whatever. I questioned one after 
the other, they all said that under an Irish Parliament and 
Government there would be no security for life nor property, 
no fair play for the Loyalists in the North of Ireland and that 
utter want of commercial confidence, without which Belfast 
could not continue to prosper. They all agreed with their host 
that the great manufacturing and industrial enterprises of their 
time would have to seek a new home on the other side of the 
Irish sea.’ Such were the conclusions of the capitalists of 
Belfast and that they were shared in by the bulk of the people 
was abundantly proved by the unanimity of all public bodies, 
notably by the declaration of the [rish Presbyterian Grand 
Assembly. It consisted of 760 members all elective, 465 
ministers and 295 elders. The condemnatory resolutions 
were carried with only one dissentient. In the South 
there were supposed to be two Ministers in favour of Home 
Rule. The Unitarians, a numerous body, were equally unani- 
mous. Quakers and Wesleyans joined in the condemnations. 
And it has always seemed strange to all these ‘non episcopal 
bodies’ ‘that the bulk of their Nonconformist brethren in 
England and Scotland could consent to handing them over to 
their bitterest enemies. Many useful lessons are to be learnt 
from these two volumes which it would be well for the English 
reader to keep in mind—the popular idea that the Koman 
Catholic priesthood is all powerful and could direct their flock 
was formerly true. Now their bishops candidly own that “we 
must go with our people.” ‘These are very significant words ; 
they ought to be well considered by all who would really under- 
stand Ireland. The common Protestant notion is that the Irish 
Catholic bishops and their {clergy can lead their people very 
much as they please, that they have only to give the word of 
command and it is sure to be obeyed ; this is an error, and it 
is at the root of many vulgar prejudices respecting the rela- 
tions between the Irish Catholic bishops and priests and the 
laity on whom they so much depend and against whom they 
are very seldom likely to put themselves in determined opposi- 
tion. On the Home Rule Question and on others not directly 
affecting religion, the Irish bishops and priests do not always 
lead ; where the people go they will go, they cannot afford to 
lag behinc, this is perfectly well understood.’ A striking 
instance of the truth of this want of power may be seen in the 
fact that the Pope’s unqualified condemnation of the methods of 
the Land League as being contrary to all morality was never 
enforced in Ireland. Another example of the conflict which 
probably would arise between the two countries is given. During 
the Franco-German War in England public sympathy was 
unmistakably in favour of Germany. In Ireland it was 
anatically on the side of France. What would have been 
the result if unfortunately ‘the so-called United King- 
dom’ had been forced to take part? These, however, are 
dangers to the Empire at large, what naturally operated on 
the mind of Ulster was the immediate peril of being placed 
under the power of a party whose sympathy with and en- 
couragement of crime were so fully proved before the Commis- 
sion, composed of some of the most acute minds in England, to 
investigate Parnellism and Crime. ‘But enough surely re- 
mained of condemnation in the report to the effect that in 
the opinion of the three judges the accused members were 
active agents in a criminal conspiracy. Never before had mem- 
bers of Parliament been pronounced guilty of such conduct, 
Nationalist members themselves and the Home Rule Opposi- 
tion maintained stoutly that the report was a virtual acquittal, 
no person would now assert anything of the kind. The report 
is acknowledged to have been most damaging. In Ulster it 
Produced an effect which has never since been done away 
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with. This was to deepen the dislike almost to detestation of 
the men who would become masters of Ireland under a 
National Parliament and Government, and to increase the 
determination of all loyal and unionist classes never to have 
anything to do with such a Parliament and such a Govern- 
ment. The first of these volumes deals chiefly with the 
eternal ‘ Land Question,’ with Orange bigotry, with the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and the ,various contests 
between the Conservative and Liberal parties in Ulster for 
twenty years. These might well have been condensed. In the 
second volume indignation at the betrayal of all hopes and 
falsification of all professions seems to absorb all other feel- 
ings. We have quoted very largely from these pages. 
Throughout they are deserving of attentive perusal and reflec- 
tion, for ‘it is a mistake to imagine that Home Rule is dead.’ 
As long as its Irish adherents in Parliament are sufficient in 
number to make their support valuable,so long will their alliance 
be courted by one or other of our political parties, but such a 
measure will never be consented to by the loyalists of Ireland. 


‘A GREEDY WOMAN’ 


The Feasts of Autolycus. By Mrs. PENNELL. 


Lane. 


London : 


The title of this article must in no wise be considered abusive 
or even derogatory. Mrs. Pennell, the author of the weekly 
cookery articles which appeared last year in the columns of an 
evening contemporary and which she has now published, 
claims in her introduction that ‘ the great interest of the follow- 
ing papers lies in the fact that they are written by a woman, a 
greedy woman.’ To quote the words of the poet ‘she herself 
has said it’: though whether it is also ‘ greatly to her credit’ is 
another matter. But the writer was at least wise in not assum- 
ing that her work can claim immortality on any other score 
than the sex and the greed of its author. Both are plainly 
visible on every page, for surely only to feminine exaggeration 
and incongruity can be ascribed the extraordinary use of super- 
latives of the most heterogeneous description that irritate the 
reader at every turn ; while the greed of the lady is only to 
be matched by her ignorance of the first principles of 
the art of eating. No doubt she means well, has travelled 
much and has brought back the names of many weird 
and fantastic as well as excellent dishes from foreign lands ; 
but how little she has profited thereby may be gathered 
from some of the menus which she gives. The woman who, 
with the whole world of food to choose from, could deliberately 
draw up a menu for a ‘Perfect Breakfast’ wherein the only 
dishes of meat are mutton kidneys and mutton cutlets, following 
one after the other, may be endowed with the greed on which 
she seems to pride herself, but her knowledge and that intuitive 
perception of the eternal fitness of things which is the basis of 
all art, are sadly to seek. After the riot of mutton in the 
‘ Perfect Breakfast,’ it is hardly surprising that the author should 
close the menu with the recommendation of maraschino as 
liqueur (no doubt it is its cloying, syrupy qualities and 
suggestion of hair oil that earn for it Mrs. Pennell’s epithet 
‘maidenly’) and Virginian tobacco for cigarettes rather than 
Turkish. What can be said of one who comes forward to teach 
the multitude what cooking should be and who lays down the 
awful dictum that the omelette ‘must be frothy ?? We know 
those ‘frothy’ omelettes beaten up like spume, on which so 
many English cooks base their undeserved reputations and 
which are enough to make one forswear the name of omelette 
for aye. Another proof of how little Mrs. Pennell has mastered 
the principles of the foreign cookery she (wisely) lays such 
store by, is her command to hang partridges ‘until the last 
moment possible—you understand?’ The eating of carrion is 
the distinguishing mark of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
‘Roast Beef of Old England’ should have as supporters 
the walking partridge and the crawling cheese, but it is 
not fair to imply that the great artists of the French 
kitchen ever allow such horrors to appear in their menus, 
Again Mrs. Pennell lays important stress on what she is 
pleased to call the ‘fatiguing’ of salads : ‘ You must mix and 
mix and mix until you are fatigued yourself and your tomatoes 
or potatoes reduced to one half their original bulk.’ This 
laborious process tried on a tomato salad would have the some- 
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what undesirable result of a bowl-full of slush and seeds and 
the rinds of each slice of tomato ; hardly one sufficient to justify 
Mrs. Pennell’s ecstatic remark, ‘ To die eating salad on the banks 
of the Danube te the wail of the Czardas—that would be the true 
death!’ At least such a euthanasia should be accompanied by 
the demi-deuil salad of whose merits Mrs. Pennell seems to be 
ignorant: As regards the great family of macaroni our author 
is hardly better informed. She talks of the stuffing of wowdlles 
with forcemeat, a matter of absolute impossibility ; but no doubt 
she means ravioli, which are generally so treated. In the same 
way she does not seem to know the difference between gourmand 
and gourmet, nor that fondu is of the masculine gender. Her 
use of adjectives is absolutely reckless. Why in the name of 
common sense and Cobbett should watercress be ‘ astonished,’ 
tomatoes ‘passionate’ and ‘triumphant,’ mushrooms ‘ magni- 
ficent,’ a certain salad ‘lurid,’ the lengths of macaroni ‘ Virginal,’ 
and ‘rapture that passeth human understanding,’ be the reward 
of the somewhat every-day habit of ending one’s dinner with a 
savoury? But truly it is hardly necessary to give further 
quotations, but one, from a book which is an epitome of igno- 
rance, bad taste, and worse writing. That one quotation con- 
demns the lady out of her own scrip: ‘To the artist in words, 
superfluous ornament is the unpardonable sin.’ 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


If aman of the funereal dignity of Mr. Lecky, without whom 
in the capacity of pall-bearer no obsequies of illustrious men 
are complete, can stoop to public controversy, there will be an 
interesting literary duel between him and Mr. John Morley in 
the pages of the Nineteenth Century. In that contest, if it 
comes, Mr. Morley will be victorious for, to speak frankly, Mr. 
Lecky’s reflections on democracy contain, besides much sound 
sense, far too much of the obvious and the commonplace, betray 
slight knowledge of the practical world, and are tediously 
diffuse. Mr. Morley, a practised and pungent writer, who can 
make his points with all the quickness of a master of the art of 
fence, will say little of the sense and make much of the non- 
sense. So far he has trounced Mr. Lecky. In the second 
article Mr. Edward Dicey, writing before the publication of the 
damning telegrams, advances a strong plea, upon familiar 
lines, for the Outlanders. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s ‘ The truth of the 
Dongola Adventure’ is not a serious contribution to politics. 
It is intemperate in tone ; it begins with an implied assertion 
that Lord Salisbury is a liar: and it goes on to assume for the 
writera ‘long-held position as corrector in Egypt of English 
official fictions.’ It is odd, however, that Mr. Blunt’s guess, for 
it can be nothing more, that the Emperor William instigated 
the expedition in the interests of the Triple Alliance, should 
coincide with that of a far more serious writer in Cosmopolis. 
Mr. William O’Brien’s article ‘If Ireland sent her M.Ps. to 
Washington’ is as silly as its title. To notice all the remaining 
articles is impossible ; but there are some among them which 
are of a high order of merit and interest. Foremost of these 
we place Lord Monteagle’s sober and elaborate criticism of the 
Irish Land Question and the Hon. John Collier's essay on 
‘Portrait-painting in its historical aspects.’ Here the writer 
shows himself master not only of his subject but also of a 
bright literary style, and no student of historical portraits 
ought to neglect his words. Inthe matter of the evidence of 
prisoners Mr. Pitt Lewis, Q.C., does not agree with Sir Herbert 
Stephen ; Sir Herbert, probably, never expected his argument 
to receive the endorsement of Mr. Pitt Lewis. 

We are unable to attach to the opening article of the Fort- 
nightly,‘ Tories or Opportunists, the importance given to it 
elsewhere. It is true, no doubt, that the Toryism of to-day is 
not quite the Toryism of yesterday, and that we have been 
coerced on occasion into dishing the Whigs ; but it is none the 
less true that the fundamental principles of Conservative policy 
are held by the overwhelming majority of the men who call 
themselves Conservatives. Inthe motto ‘ Church and Queen’ 
you shall find the principal of them embodied and if, in some 
measure, we have stolen the Liberals’ clothes, we have certainly 
stolen their Sunday suit ; for we, and not they, are now the 
free contract men. Of the remaining articles we select for 
notice the third, which is double-barrelled, the seventh and the 
iast. In the first of these Mr. H. L. W. Lawson writes care- 
fully and intelligently of Rhodesian affairs, although we do not 
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agree with him that it will ultimately be found impossible to 
draw a sharp line between the military and civil administration. 
In the companion article the Rev. W. Greswell discusses the 
High Commissionership of South Africa, regretting the re. 
appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson. Mr. Greswell’s views 
are plain. Conflict between the High Commissioner and the 
Cape Parliament is always possible ; the hour of Federation 
has not yet come; the time has come for ‘a strong man, with 
ample powers, who will adequately represent the suzerain 
authority and follow closely in the wake of the Northern exten- 
sion, backed up bythe full resources of the Empire.’ In the 
second of the articles named Mr. Hugh Chisholm discusses the 
Election Petitions. His objection to the present system seems 
to be that the judges are liable to be ‘accused of partisanship 
by vulgar persons and that a good deal of time is employed by 
the judges, who might be engaged better, in trying election 
petitions. True, O king, but what vulgar persons say does not 
matter much, and if Special Commissioners were employed, 
they would have to be paid, and they would be quite as liable 
as judges to be swayed by political feeling. The thing to do is 
to discourage petitions by making them as expensive as 
possible. Mr. Benn, for example, will not launch many more 
petitions. It is to the first essay in the last series of articles 
that we would direct special attention. In it the Rev. J. W. 
Hoste explains and illustrates by quotation the attitude of Lord 
Beaconsfield towards National Education: it ‘is an attitude 
statesmanlike and earnest, and the foresight of the creator of 
the party is abundantly proved to-day. 

Almost do we wish that the Vationa/ Review consisted solely 
of ‘episodes,’ for they grow better and better every month, and 
there are some of the articles which might give place to them. 
Of such, to speak bluntly, is the hysterical and fantastic article 
of M. Deloncle on France and Egypt. Of such is not Miss 
Mary Kingsley’s charming article descriptive of an expedition 
to the ‘ Throne of Thunder’ or the Peak of Cameroons ; of this 
lady we are the more glad to be able to speak in praise in that 
we had lately occasion to speak in another tone. Sir Charles 
Tupper’s production on the Manitoba School question is not an 
article, any more than an Act of Parliament is ; but, like an Act 
of Pariiament, it has its interest for statesmen and the question, 
as an admirable article in the Quarterly shows, is pregnant with 
importance. Mr, A. J. Butler has his fling at Mr. Hardy for 
that, in Jude the Obscure, Mr. Hardy confines himself to ‘the 
night-cart side of fiction.’ For the rest, many readers will turn 
with interest to Mr. Traill’s sketch of Lord Salisbury. Mr. 
Traill cannot understand why Lord Salisbury first threatened 
the Sultan over Armenia and then cooled down. Butit is really 
pretty plain. Lord Salisbury was compelled, in spite of himself, 
to make a show of carrying on Lord Rosebery’s ill-considered 
policy; he discovered that to proceed to deeds would involve 
Europe in war ; he decided that this price was too heavy a one 
to pay. For the rest, Mr. Traill has nothing but veneration for 
the man whom England trusts implicitly in his capacity of 
Foreign Minister. 

Cosmopolis is really an admirable number and we wish we 
could give it more space. That the new International Review 
is studied with care on the Continent was made clear, a while 
ago, in these columns, when a correspondent in Constantinople 
gave us the impression of a Turkish Statesman concerning an 
article in it. Now ‘ Ignotissimus,’ an excellent French writer, 
comes forward to show that the remarks of ‘Ignotus,’ in a 
previous number, have not gone unread or unresented in Alsace- 
Lorraine. We have always held that, if the contributions in 
English could be brought up to the level of those in foreign 
tongues, Cosmofolis had a great future before it. And the 
English contributions are vastly improved. True, the late Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Weir of Hermiston’ was good, but it ran on from 
month to month, and we knew it had no end. So Maarten 
Maarten’s clever village story, complete in one number and ful 
of clever characters, swiftly drawn, is a welcome relief. Mr. F, 
Harrison, again, is just the man who, upon such a subject as 
Pierre Lafitte, is entitled to be reckoned among principal 
writers. As for Mr. Greenwood, who writes a ‘ gloomy and 
solvent criticism ’—-we have no idea what this ‘solvent’ means, 
but it is the kind of thing the conductors of the review think 
ought to be said—he is one of the most vigorous and thoughtful 
writers of his generation. If he be Russophobe, it is not with- 
out reflection, or without knowledge ; and his fears of war t0 
come with the close of the century are shared by Mr. Henry 
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Norman. Mr. Andrew Lang has clearly devoted some pains 
to his literary chronicle, and M. F. de Pressensé contributes a 
bright review, with which Englishmen may agree or not as they 
please, of the political events of the month, 

The inevitable South African article in Blackwood’s is much 
helped by sub-division under four heads, fhe Race question, the 
Railway question, the Native question and the Imperial Factor. 
Of these the Native question, despite the present Matabele 
rising, is no longer formidable, and the Race question is ‘ more 
a Constitutional question than anything else’ There remain 
the Railway question and the Imperial Factor, of which the 
former is important as showing Mr. Kriiger’s obstinate dis- 
regard of mercantile interests and the latter involves the whole 
of the difficult matters now in dispute. In lighter vein is the 
plea of a well-known member of he Wadham Common-Room 
in favour of the now almost extinct class of idle fellows—those 
pleasant and witty inhabitants of an English Capua, of many 
of whom it might be said that they could have done 
anything if they had chosen. And Mr. Wright-Henderson 
seems to rate the books they might have written not much below 
the more solid achievements of their successors. An anonymous 
writer makes fun of Mr. William Sharp for his illogical, if 
patriotic attempt, to attribute a Celtic origin to all that is imagina- 
tive or romantic in our modern literature. But if Mr. Sharp is 
too grasping there is no doubt of the vigour and reality of this 
Celtic renascence for which, perhaps, Professor Geddes is as 
much responsible as any other man living. And the critic, by 
his shrewd and sympathetic judgments of writers like Mr. 
Yeats, Mr. Munro and Miss Fiona MacLeod, shows that he 
can appreciate the movement on its finer side. 

With the May number Chapman's Magazine enters upon its 
second year. A magazine which should give itself up entirely 
to fiction was a new departure in journalism which could 
justify itself only by the way in which the original idea was 
carried out. Twelve months’ experience has shown us that 
the promises made at the outset of the undertaking have 
been more than fulfilled. From month to month the editor 
has provided us with a bill of fare in which the most popular 
of our writers of fiction have been represented by some of 
their best work, while an opportunity has been given to a 
number of hitherto unknown writers to make a name. The 
current number contains the second instalment of a serial story 
by ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ and short stories by Mr. Henry 
James, Miss Violet Hunt, Mr. W.L. Alden, Mr. F. C. Phillips, 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and others. Moreover, the bulk of the 
magazine is somewhat increased ; and if the present high level 
of excellence is maintained this enterprising magazine cannot 
fail to meet with the success which it deserves. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Communion of the Christian with God forms the fourth 
volume of ‘The Theological Translation Library’ series 
(London: Williams and Norgate), recently originated under 
the editorship of Professor Cheyne of Oxford, and Professor 
Bruce of Glasgow. The treatise has for its sub-title ‘a discussion 
in agreement with the view of Luther: but the agreement is 
less with Luther’s dogmatic system than with his personal 
religious experience as understood by Dr. Herrmann. Luther 
formulated dogmas as a necessity of his controversial position ; 
but he ‘never demanded submission to prescribed doctrines, 
as an essential part of what is strictly religious experience.’ 
The dogma was formally indispensable; but it was of no 
Spiritual power, as a begetter, or quickener, of the inner 
life: and it is in the sphere of that inner life, within which 
we hold communion with God, that religion becomes vital and 
realto us. We do not know that Luther would have accepted 
this as a true representation of his ‘view.’ It appears to us 
quite as close to mysticism as anything in Ruysbroek or Tauler : 
but Dr. Herrmann would repudiate the idea that it was at all 
mystical—for he devotes his first book (‘Christianity versus 
Mysticism’) to proving that ‘ Mysticism is not Christian ;’ and 
‘the God of mysticism is not one with Christ.’ Yet, if Luther's 
View truly be that it is in the inner life, apart from ordinance 
or dogma, that we find God and hold real communion with him 
it is essentially one with that of the pre-reformation teachers 
who are known as the ‘German Mystics.’ In point of fact, Dr. 
Herrmann, if we may venture to say so, rather misunderstands 
mysticism. To assert, as he does, that mysticism must be 
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‘independent of historical reality ;’ and that ‘ Mysticism does 
not find God,’ is enough to show that the term has, in his mind, 
a meaning peculiar to himself;: and what that exactly is we 
find it difficult to gather. But what is perfectly distinct and 
specially striking in this book, is its combination of fervid 
evangelical feeling and conviction, and absolute renunciation 
of the traditional theology of the creeds. The author speaks 
of the ‘view of Luther’; but the Confession of Augsburg is a 
stumbling-block instead of a help to the religious inquirer. 
Such a symbol draws away the mind, that dwells on it, from 
the inner religious experience and saving faith, which are 
created by spiritual contact with Christ as He is revealed to 
us in the Gospels. This is a ‘view’ that would have startled 
the author of that Confession. Indeed the main interest of 
this volume is its evidence how widely German religious 
thought has diverged from alliance with Christian dogma 
while retaining a reverent and pious devotion for the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

Those numerous persons who have had occasion to make 
use of Sir William Anson’s first edition of Zhe Law and Custom 
of the Constitution (London: Clarendon Press) will welcome 
the appearance of the second edition of the second volume 
as a proof that the authors modesty as portrayed in his 
original preface was misplaced. An additional twenty pages 
or thereabouts is the outward distinction between the present 
volume and its predecessor, but, as students of Sir William’s 
pages well know, twenty pages in his hands mean a good 
deal. We need not profess to have traced all the new work 
which the present publication contains; but a careful com- 
parison of additions to which our attention is directed in 
the preface with the corresponding passages in the former 
edition shows that the new work is as careful and as con- 
scientious as the old. A good author is not always a good 
editor; and it is always a difficult matter to make compara- 
tively slight changes in a work whose careful construction is 
one of its chief merits. The present volume, however, gives 
us good assurance that its author will not let his good work 
deteriorate for want of pains on his part; and as he is 
but little hampered by legislation and judicial decisions, we 
may hope to see the value of his book increased on all its 
republications for an indefinitely long period. 

The Handy Volume Atlas of London of Messrs. Philip and 
Son is nothing less than a masterpiece of constructive ingenuity 
Here are no tiresome maps to unfold, but a book that shows at 
a glance or two your way about London, be that way as cross 
and intricate as you will. Altogether, the guidance it gives is 
wonderfully complete, clear and accurate. The London it 
deals with is the County of London, the whole area of which 
is divided into fifty-five sections. These sectional maps are 
further divided into squares, with reference figures and letters 
in the margins. They are models of clearness in all respects, 
both wher they are maps of streets chiefly, as in the Central 
London sections, or when they set forth such outlying districts 
of the County of London, as Wimbledon or Hendon, Ilford or 
Chislehurst. In addition to the sectional maps, there are twelve 
special maps or plans that are usefully supplementary. Both 
Londoners and visitors will know how to value the capital geo- 
logical map, the ‘Railway London, the ‘Epping Forest,’ the 
‘Windsor Park,’ among these adjuncts to the a//as proper. 
Lastly, and of equal importance, we have a ‘ London Directory’ 
of Public Buildings, etc., with reference to the atlas, and a com- 
plete reference Index to all the maps. The best-laid plan, the 
most ingenious atlas-scheme, would lose much of its virtue 
without these admirable features. With them, the ‘ Handy 
Volume Atlas’ is invaluable, and by far the best example of 
the class in existence. 

The series of handy county handbooks, known as the Pocket 
County Companton, published by Messrs. Tylston and Edwards, 
and Mr. W. P. Marsden, should prove welcome and useful to 
tourists who require more recondite information than ordinary 
guile-books give. History, archeology, topography, family 
annals, are subjects dealt with by Mr. Robert Dodwell in the 
‘Berkshire’ and the ‘ Derbyshire’ volumes. The compiler notes 
much that is curious and interesting, and gathers his material 
from many and divers fields. Altogether these books do not 
belie their title. They are truly companionable. Each volume 
is furnished with a good map, reduced from the ordnance 
survey, 
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Wednesday the 13th May, 1896. 
THE IXION is an easily detachable Pneumatic Tyre that is forcing its way to the front purely upon its 
own merits. It is considered the Safest Tyre for a Lady to ride. 





THE IXION PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LID. 


CAPITAL’ =- 


£100,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 100,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


PAYABLE :—Is. on Application; 4s. on Allotment; 5s. One Month after Allotment; 58. Two Months 
after Allotment; 5s. Three Months after Allotment. 


Applications for over 10,000 Shares have already been received. 





Directors:—HIRAM S. MAXIM, Director of the Maxim Nordenfelt Guns and Ammunition Company, Limited; ALBERT VICKERS; of 28 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. ; GEORGE G. HUNT, Managing Director of Grover & Co., Limited, Britannia Iron Works, Wharf Rd , N. 


Consulting Engineer and Technical Adviser:—HIRAM S. MAXIM. 
Bankers :—THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, E.C., and its Westminster Branch, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Solicitor :—JOHN J. HANDS, 10 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Brokers :—Messrs. REID & BRIGSTOCK, Stock Exchange and 5 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
Offices and Secretary (/rv. tem.):—F. W. GAMMAN 23 College Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


8 big Company has been formed to carry on inéer alia the business of 
manufacturers of Cycles, Bicycles, Tricycles, and Velocipedes of all 
sorts and kinds, and of all businesses appertaining thereto. 
The Company has arranged to acquire the British patent, No. 9647, of 


| 


motors for this purpose, states that having examined all existing forms of 
tyres, he considers the ‘IXION’ the most suitable for the purpose, because 
it enables a larger and stronger tyre to be handled with ease, and on 


| account of the perfect security of the fastening and the great facility with 
| which the tyres may be removed and repaired. 


1893, granted to Edmund Hill, for a Pneumatic Tyre which has become | 


known as the ‘ Ix1on,’ the corresponding patent for the United States of 
America, application for which has been made. It has also arranged'to 
acquire the registered design, No. 253,413, for Non-slipping Pneumatic 
Tyre Covers. The Company also acquires the business, goodwill, and 


stock of The Ixion Pneumatic Tyre Company, as carried on at 123 Edgware | 


Road, London, W., in an experimental way. The Company has further 
arranged to acquire the provisional protections for three separate inven- 
tions relating to pneumatic tyres, applied for by Mr. Hiram S. Maxim. 


The Ixion Pneumatic Tyre, so far manufactured on a small scale, has | 


forced its way into public notice upon its own merits, notwithstanding that 
hardly any expenses have been incurred for advertising it, and yet, in this 


old fashioned way of conducting business, it has, in many cases, displaced | 


other more largely advertised Tyres. 
Mr. Maxim, having taken up the question of horseless carriages, and 
being at the present time engaged in the manufacture of special light 


The Maxim applications for improvementsin Pneumatic 
zyaee referred to above, relate to a completely new system 
of securing the tyre to the rim; also to improvements in 
the formation of Covers of air-chambers and devices for 
the manufacture thereof, which, in the opinion of the 
Board of Directors, and of experts in the cycle world, are 
of very great and general importance, and of a far-reach- 
ing character. 

rhe purchase consideration, excluding the value of the stock-in-irade, 
has been fixed by the vendor at £70,000, which he is willing to take 
entirely in Shares, or in cash or Shares, at the option of the Directors, 
leaving a working capital of £30,000. 

The only contract entered into is dated the 7th day of May, 1896, and 
has been made between John F. Walters of the first part, Alfred Davit of 


| the second part, and the Company of the third part. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association and the above Contract 
can be inspected at the offices of the Company. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bourdillon, Francis William. Nephelé Redway 
Brandon, E. E., B.A., and H. E. Duriaux. Exercises for the Study 

of French Macmillan 
Bruce, Wallace. Clover and Heather Blackwood 
Christie, Nimmo. Lays and Verses Longmans 
Dick, Cotsford. The Ways of the World Redway 
Forster, Joseph. Studies in Black and Red Ward and Downey 
Hill, Georgiana. Women in English Life Bentley 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Notes and Introduction by Arthur 

Waugh. Vol. IL. Paul 
Joyce, F. W., M.A. The Life of Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., 

M.A., Mus. D., etc. Methuen 
Judd, John W., C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. The Student's Lyell Murray 


Keatinge, M. W., B.A. The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius 


Black 
King, Leonard, W., M.A. Babylonian Magic and Sorcery Luzac 
Leslie, George D., R.A. Riverside Letters Macmillan 
Liitzaw, Francis, Count. Bohemia: An Historical Sketch Chapman 


Mack, Louise. The World is Round nwin 
Martins, Oliveira. The England of To-day. Translated by C. J. 
Willdey ~ George Allen 
Montresor, F. F. Worth While Arnold 
Morse, John T., jun. Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes Low 
Mundell, Frank. Heroines of Daily Life Sunday School Union 
Nordau, Max. Paradoxes. Translated by J. R. Mcllwraith, M.A. 


Heinemann 

Pinsent, Ellen F. No Place for Repentance Unwin 
Pontoppidan, Henrik. Emanuel. Translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas 

Dent 


Schopenhauer, Arthur. The Art of Controversy. Selected and Trans- 
lated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. Sonnenschein 
The Paget Papers. Arran: and Edited by the Right Hon. Sir 


Augustus B. Paget, G.C.B. Heinemann 
The Story of an Irish Sept. By a Member of the Sept Dent 
The Yellow Book. Vol. IX. Lane 

FOREIGN (NOT NECESSARILY RECEIVED) 
A l'Institut. Camille Doucet Paris: Lévy 
Aus allen Winkeln. H. Heiberg Leipzig : Fock 
Ce qu’elles font. Genevoix Paris; Plon 
Compendium d, theor. Physik. W. Voigt Leipzig : Veit 


C. Reinecke Leipzig: Reinecke 
J. J. Tikkanen 
Leipzig : Hiersemann 
Einleitung in die Geschichte der griech. Sprache. P. Kretschmer 
Goettingen : Vandenhoeck 
Giessen : Roth 
Paris : Didier 
Dresden: Reissner 
Paris : Ollendorff 
Paris : Plon 
Paris : Nilsson 
Paris : Fischbacher 


Die Beethoven’schen K laviersonaten. 
Die Psalter Illustrationen im Mittelalter. 


Empfinden und Denken. A. Rau 

Etudes sur la Littérature francaise. Réné Doumic 
Gedankensuende. H. Lang 

La Dame aux Millions. Ch. Foley 

Le Mari de Simone. Champola 

Le Pain gratuit. Victor Barrucand 

Le Pessemisme Wagnerien. Pierre Jay 
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Paris : Plon 

Berlin : Concordia 
Muenchen : Langen 
Jena: Costenoble 
Paris: Hachette 


L’Homme devant les Alpes. Cha Lentheric 
Mann und Frau. Erzaehlung. K. Delmann 
Melusine. J. Wassermann 

Moderne Streber, R. v. Gottschall 

Moines et Papes. Emile Gebhart 








Quand j’étais Capitaine. Rich. O’Monroy Paris: Lévy 
Recherches sur la Poésie contemporaine. R. Rosiéres Paris: Laisney 
Robinsons Eiland. L. Fulda Stuttgart : Cotta 
Une double Epreuve. Th. Bentzon aris: Lévy 
Une Idylle tragique. P. Bourget 

Un noble Coeur. P. Capmal Paris : Fischbacher 
Un Roman d’Amour. Sp. de Lovenjoul Paris: Lévy 
Zwischen engen Gassen. H. Heiberg Stuttgart: D. Verlagsanst. 

NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressea to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may mot be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance 0) an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

Terms of Subsceiptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions bavable in advance. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do soif stamps are enclosed. 
Ali communications must be marked at the back with the name 


and address of the contributor. If this is mot done return be- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager; and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 


ELLISS TABLE WATERS. | 


‘I am of opinion that ELiis’s SODA AND PoTASH 
WATERS are most excellent, and confidently recom- 
mend them. ‘The water is of exquisite organic purity. 
The quality of the gas is excellent.’ 

J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S., Prof of Chem. 


All bottles bear Labels with Name of Firm and 
‘ Goat on Shield’ Trade Mark. 


Sole Address: R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents: BEST & SONS, 22 Henrietta St. W. 
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